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LAREDO DURING THE TEXAS REPUBLIC’ 


Fed by the melting snows in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, 
El Rio Bravo del Norte, the Bold River of the 


4 





the Rio Grande 
North of the old Spaniards—begins its winding course of two 
thousand miles toward the sea, its waters crystal clear. Speeding 
along toward the south and east, it gathers color and volume from 
the tributary streams pouring their currents into it. 

Flowing south through the mountain passes of Colorado and 
New Mexico, the Rio Grande moves past the ancient crossing of 
the old Spanish conquistadores at El Paso del Norte. It courses 
by the straggling Indian town of Ysleta, the oldest settlement 
in the State of Texas, founded in 1682 by the Indians driven 
from the Pueblo region of New Mexico in the revolt of 1680. It 
rushes through the crag-crowned canyons of the Big Bend country 
of the Southwest. Passing the ancient town of San Juan Bautista, 
founded in 1699, it skirts the moldering ruins of old Palafox,* 
which was burned by the savage Indians in 1818. It then makes 
a long elbow turn, in which nestles the ancient yet modern city of 
Laredo, founded in 1755. Flowing on south and eastward, laden with 
the silt of more than a thousand miles, the river leaves behind the 
crumbiing ruins of old Dolores,f which in 1750 was a thriving 


1This paper was read at the meeting of the Texas State Historical Associ- 
ation in Austin, Texas, on April 22, 1938. 

*San José de Palafox, 37 miles northwest of Laredo, was founded April 
27, 1810; sacked and burned by the Indians in 1818, it was never fully 
rebuilt. Some of the ruins are yet visible. 

tHacienda de Nuestra Senora de los Dolores, founded August 22, 1750 
(Fundacion de la Colonia del Nuevo Santander, Archivo General, Mexico, 
1930, Vol. II, p. 121), was situated about 25 miles southeast of Laredo and 
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settlement on its north bank. Passing the ancient frontier towns 
of Revilla, now Guerrero, laid out in 1750, Mier, located in 1753, 
Camargo and Reynosa, both established in 1749, all originally 
founded to serve as barriers against the hostile Indians on their 
raids from the north, it at last merges its mighty muddy flood 
with the waters of the Gulf of Mexico at the point where the 
mushroom seaport of Bagdad flourished before it was destroyed 
in the great storm of October 29, 1867.? 

This was the southern boundary of the Republic of Texas, as 
contended for by the colonists and as established by the Congress 
of the Republic of Texas in 1836.* 

To the north of the Rio Grande is the Nueces River, a slow- 
moving, narrow stream, in many places without water in times 
of protracted droughts, rising in the western part of the state, 
and emptying into the Gulf of Mexico near Corpus Christi. 
Mexico contended for this stream as her northern boundary. And 
her claim was not without basis. During the settlement of Nuevo 
Santander, of which the territory embraced within the present 
Mexican state of Tamaulipas was a part, the boundary between 
that province and the colony of Texas was assumed to be the 
San Antonio and Medina rivers.* A few years later the Nueces 
was accepted as the boundary between the two provinces, and 
was officially established as such by a royal cedula in 1805.° 

Thus a strip of land some fifty to one hundred and fifty miles 
in width was in dispute, the title to which was not definitely 
established until the Treaty of Guadalupe in 1848. This disputed 
territory was dry and barren, and supported only a few isolated 
cattle ranches. Laredo, on the southern edge of this contested 
territory, was the only town on the north bank of the Rio Grande, 
and south of the Nueces, and naturally was claimed by both 
countries. 
about 200 yards from the conflux of the Arroyo Dolores and the Rio Grande. 
It was abandoned during the Mexican revolution against Spain. The ruins 
may still be seen. 

2Bagdad, a busy Mexican seaport at the mouth of the Rio Grande, during 
the Civil War, 1861-1865, was destroyed during the great storm of October 
29, 1867, and never rebuilt. 

3Gammel’s Laws of Texas, Vol. I, pp. 1193-1194. 

4Herbert E. Bolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, p. 292. 


sI. J. Cox, “The Southwest Boundary of Texas,” in Texas State Historical 
Association, The Quarterly, Vol. VI, p. 91. 
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Before discussing the life of Laredo during the period of dis- 
pute over this narrow strip of territory, it is well to review briefly 
the earlier history of the town. Laredo was an old town when the 
Alamo fell and when Houston fought at San Jacinto. Nor do 
we stop to think that when Thomas Jefferson penned the immortal 
Declaration of Independence, which severed the colonies from Eng- 
lish rule, Laredo was a full-grown town, twenty-one years old, with 
an established city government under the Spanish king. Laredo 
is one of the oldest independent cities in Texas. It was founded 
by a man who bore all the expense of its settlement, one of the 
nobles of old Spain in America, Don Tomas Sanchez de la Barrera 
y Gallardo. 

Almost from the day Cortez landed at Vera Cruz, April 21, 
1519, Spain started her course of conquest and colonization of 
the territory of the ancient Aztec empire. Under the direction 
of the viceroy the territory to the north was gradually settled 
with Spanish and Creole stock. Towns were established and mis- 
sions founded. To the north of these settlements was the province 
of Nuevo Santander, extending almost to the Great Plains of our 
western frontier. Tribes of barbarous Indians roamed at will 
over this territory, committing atrocities almost unbelievable. The 
new settlements suffered, and it was imperative that Spain colonize 
this section. At the same time the French in Louisiana threat- 
ened settlements in the province of Texas. To counteract this 
movement on the part of France, and at the same time to chris- 
tianize the heathen and place a barrier to the raids of these savage 
Indians on the settlements to the south, the king of Spain deter- 
mined to populate this region. 

The selection of a leader to subjugate and colonize this wild 
country was the cause of many bitter political controversies in 
Mexico City and Madrid. The discussion finally resulted in the 
appointment of an old and tried soldier, who had already distin- 
guished himself in the conquest of the Sierra Gorda region, for 
which service he had been rewarded by his king with the title of 
Conde de la Sierra Gorda.* This man was Don José de Escand6n, 
knight of the Order of Santiago, regimental colonel of the city 
of Querétaro, lieutenant captain-general of Sierra Gorda, its mis- 
sions, fortresses and frontiers. His name is indelibly written into 


6Fundacion de la Colonia del Nuevo Santander, Vol. II, pp. 307-9, 
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all the history of the settlement of Nuevo Santander as one of 
the great colonizers of his day. Beginning his work in September, 
1748, in the space of seven years he had completely settled the 
coastal province. 

The first settlement founded by Escandén on the Rio Grande 
was Camargo, March 5, 1749.7. The Spanish flag was unfurled 
to the gentle spring breeze, the holy cross was planted, and the 
settlement of the valley of the Rio Grande was started. By 1750 
the Hacienda de Nuestra Sefora de los Dolores had been located 
on the northern bank of the river. 

In the year 1754 Don Tomas Sanchez de la Barrera y Gallardo 
petitioned Escandén for permission to found a town on the north 
bank of the Rio Grande, offering at the same time to pay out of 
his own funds the expenses necessary for bringing in the required 
families and maintaining the settlement... The petition was fa- 
vorably received, so during the middle of the year 1755 Sanchez, 
with three other families, started up the river from Dolores, and, 
some twenty-five miles to the northwest, on the left bank of the 
tio Grande del Norte, the settlement was founded on the 15th 
day of May, 1755.° It was an ideal location for the town. The 
banks of the river were high; and a short distance to the north 
was El Paso de Jacinto, and some few leagues south -was El Paso 
de Miguel de la Garza, both used as crossings.*° Escandén gave 
the new settlement the name of San Agustin de Laredo, said to 
be so named after the town of Laredo on the Bay of Biscay in 
Santander, Spain.*? Don Tomas Sanchez was charged with the 


7Ibid., Vol. IT, p. 110. 

8Ibid., Vol. I, p. 444; Prieto, Historia, Geografia y Estadistica del Estado 
de Tamaulipas, p. 188. 

9Fundacion de la Colonia del Nuevo Santander, Vol. I, p. 444, Vol. II, 
pp. 123-4. 

10[bid., Vol. I, p. 447; H. E. Bolton, “Tienda de Cuervo’s Ynspeccion of 
Laredo, 1757,” in Texas State Historical Association, The Quarterly, Vol. 
VI, p. 194 (note), says, “I am informed by Mr. Bethel Coopwood of Laredo 
that, although there has been some doubt as to the location of these fords, 
the view is probably correct that Paso de Jacinto was what is now called 
Paso de los Indios, a landmark at the upper side of the Fort McIntosh 
reservation; and that Paso de Miguel de la Garza . . . was in the vicinity 
of La Cafiada de los Abiones, where the third league of the original tract 
terminated on the left side of the river.” 


uFundacién de la Colonia del Nuevo Santander, Vol. I, p. 445, Vol. II, 
p. 124. Escand6én in naming his settlements had followed the policy of first 
using the names of his king and prince, then his viceroys, and finally those 
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civil and military administration of the village, and was com- 
missioned by Escandon as captain.’ 

The frontier settlement prospered, and when Captain José 
Tienda de Cuervo, juez inspector of the Mexican Gulf for his 
excellency, the viceroy, the Marques de las Amarillas, made his 
inspection in July, 1757, he enumerated eighty-five inhabitants, 
composed of eleven families and a few single men, each man well 
armed and mounted.™ Ten years later, the lands not having then 
been apportioned among the inhabitants, the viceroy sent out on a 
visitation to Laredo his two commissioners, Don Juan Fernando 
de Palacio, governor of Nuevo Santander, and Don José de Ossorio 
y Llamas, the royal secretary. They arrived in Laredo the early 
part of June, 1767, and at once set about laying off the town 
into lots and blocks, and apportioning the ranch lands to the 
settlers. Their proceedings were reduced to writing and assem- 
bled into the document known as Acta de la General Visita al 
Pueblo de San Agustin de Laredo, which instrument constitutes 
the first charter of Laredo. The charter provided for the defense 
of the place by the citizens, no troops for this purpose having yet 
been furnished by the central government. The rules for the 
government of the town were expressly laid down, calling for the 
election each year of a procurador general, who should serve as 
alealde, and two councilmen.!* The first election held under the 
newly granted charter resulted in the selection of Don José 
Martinez de Soto Mayor as alcalde for the year 1768, along with 
Don Salvador Gonzilez Hidalgo and Don Nicolas de Campos 
Castellanos as councilmen.’* It was then that Laredo really started 
as an incorporated town, with a complete set of city officials; and 
of towns in his native province of Santander, Spain. Laredo was among 
the last towns founded under Escandon. 

12/bid., Vol. IT, p. 124. 

13Jbid., Vol. I. pp. 448-449; H. E. Bolton, “Tienda de Cuervo’s Ynspeccion 
of Laredo, 1757,” in Texas State Historical Association, The Quarterly, 
Vol. VI, pp. 200-201. 

14Acta de la General Visita al Pueblo de San Agustin de Laredo, gener- 
ally referred to as “General Visita of Laredo,’ Archivo General, Mexico; 
copy and translation in City Secretary’s Office, Laredo, also in University 
of Texas Library, and in General Land Office, Austin. 

1sLaredo Archives, letter, José Ossorio, secretary, to the sefores capitan, 
cabildo y apoderados de Laredo, dated at Santander, April 8, 1768; letter, 


Juan Fernando de Palacio, governor, to Don José Martinez de Sotomayor, 
dated at Aguayo, August 31, 1768. 
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Laredo has since that day continued to elect city officers over a 
period of one hundred and seventy years. 

The town grew, and by 1789 the census showed a population of 
seven hundred inhabitants, with a congregation of one hundred 
and ten Carrizo Indians settled in the place, and a troop of soldiers 
for protection against the savages. A stone church had been erected, 
with a priest in charge of the spiritual needs of the people. Forty- 
eight of the men had muskets and rawhide shields with which to 
ward off the arrows of the Indians. Nine stone houses and two 
of adobe were in the place. The more unfortunate of the inhab- 
itants had to content themselves with jacales, or huts, nineteen 
of which were fenced by a stone wall, eighteen by adobe walls, 
five with wooden stakes, and thirty-seven had only a fence of 
bullrushes gathered from along the river bank, all as a protection 
against the savages.*® 

Mexico became restless under the Spanish rule, which exacted 
much and offered little in return. In 1810 the patriot priest 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla raised the standard of revolt against 
the tyrannical rule of the mother country. The revolution con- 
tinued until 1821, when the despotic ruler was overthrown and 
the Republic of Mexico became a free and independent nation. 
After remaining loyal to the mother country throughout most of 
the revolution, Laredo took her place in the affairs of the new 
republic as a part of the new state of Tamaulipas, carved out of 
the old province of Nuevo Santander. The long struggle for liberty 
had left the country impoverished, and when Stephen F, Austin 
visited Laredo in March, 1822, he found the place “as poor as 
sand-banks, and drought, and indolence can make it.”?* But the 
pioneer spirit soon revived, and the town moved upward and 
onward. 

The census for the year 1828 showed a population of 2,054— 
the peak of prosperity under the rule of Mexico. The old alcalde, 
Don José Manual de los Santos Coy, that year was in a remi- 
niscent mood, and in his comments on the census report gave a 
concise history of the settlement and growth of the town. He said 


16Laredo Archives, census report of Miguel Ponce Borrego, lieutenant 
alealde, dated at Laredo, January 28, 1789. 

i7Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, Vol. II, pt. 1, pp. 487-8; 
letter, S. F. Austin to James B. Austin, dated Laredo, March 23, 1822, in 
Eugene C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, p, 46. 
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that the inhabitants were of a robust and healthy constitution, of 
an average height of five feet, and of a light color. And as a 
final touch, just to remind the central government that they had 
been somewhat neglected, he laconically remarked that the chief 
infirmities of the people consisted of wounds from the “bullets, 
lances and arrows of the barbarous Comanches,” which condition, 
he said, would continue until the Indians were pursued in a deter- 
mined campaign of extermination.** 

Then Laredo suffered a great setback. The fierce Comanches 
and Apaches had by that time become quite troublesome, and 
their raids into the settlement were frequent and vigorous. At 
the same time the thieving Lipans, under guise of a pretended 
friendship, began to steal everything not closely guarded. By the 
year 1834 the population had dropped to 1,746 souls. The year 
1835 opened with old Ildefonso Ramon as alcalde, and he carried 
on a brisk correspondence with the governor of the state, as well 
as with the commanders of the military divisions, praying for some 
relief from these incursions of the savages, and at the same time 
complaining about the damage and devastating effect upon the 
town caused by the passage of troops through the place en route 
to the interior province of Texas. In March of that year Don 
Francisco Lojero, political chief of the Northern Division, advised 
the alcalde that he had considered his complaint and would afford 
relief when possible, but that the citizens of Laredo should look 
out for themselves.’® This idle promise afforded little comfort and 
no assistance to the harrassed settlement, and old Don Ildefonso 
continued to bombard the governor with repeated complaints of 
lack ef protection. In a letter of May 29, 1835, Governor Francisco 
Vital Fernandez informed him that the commanding general was 
“willing to afford the inhabitants of Laredo all security,” but that 
the troops were needed elsewhere. He closed his letter with an 
intimation that all was not going well with the colonies in Texas 
and that the frontier towns had best take care of themselves.”° 
This was a sufficient rebuff to his repeated requests for assistance, 
but in the same mail the troubled alcalde received two letters 


18Laredo Archives, census report of December 10, 1828. 

l9Laredo Archives, letter, Francisco Lojero, political chief of the Northern 
Division, to Ildefonso Ramon, alcalde, dated March 7, 1835. 

20Laredo Archives, letter, Francisco Vital Fernandez, governor, to Ilde- 
fonso Ramon, alcalde, dated Victoria, Tamps., May 29, 1835. 
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heaping injury upon insult. In one the governor made a levy 
upon Laredo for fourteen men to fill a shortage in the Second 
Permanent Company,” and in the second letter General Martin 
Perfecto de Cos ordered the alcalde to furnish him with eighteen 
men for army service at Matamoros.** 

The time came when the colonists in Texas could no longer 
bear the arbitrary measures and abuses forced upon them by the 
central government of Mexico under Santa Anna, and the clash 
of arms was heard at Gonzales, the “Lexington of Texas.” Laredo, 
situated on the extreme frontier, had taken little part in these 
activities, other than to furnish a convenient stopping place for 
the troops on their way east. The alcalde received the first news 
of the revolt in Texas in a letter from J. M. Guerra, principal 
commander of Tamaulipas, dated at Matamoros, October 15, 1835. 
The letter said: 

The rebellious colonists of Texas have openly broken out 


their hostilities against our troops and have taken possession 
in the early morning of the 10th instant of the town of 


Goliad, . . . capturing the garrison as soon as the general 
commander . . . left there and marched toward Béxar. 


This official then attempted to awaken in these neglected citizens 
of Laredo an interest in the affairs confronting the mother country, 
and begged the patriotic inhabitants of the place 


to arouse their sentiments against those common enemies of 
the republic, who by dint of wishing to meddle in our own 
affairs, are anxiously awaiting the moment for making them- 
selves the owners of the most precious part of our national 
territory, forgetting the generous hospitality that munifi- 
ciently was accorded to them by the Supreme Authority. 


He concluded his instructions by ordering all roads leading to 
Texas to be guarded and correspondence with the enemy zealously 
watched, and advised that 

in the unforeseen events armed bands of them may try to 


invade these places, they combat them incessantly, driving 
away from the roads all cattle and horsestock, and even 


21Laredo Archives, letter, Francisco Vital Fernandez, governor, to Ilde- 
fonso Ramon, alcalde, dated Victoria, Tamps., May 29, 1835. 

22Laredo Archives, letter, General Martin Perfecto de Cos to Ildefonso 
Ramon, alcalde, dated Matamoros, Tamps., May 28, 1835. 
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scaring off the animals of the chase on which the enemy 
might subsist.** 


Even though the mother country was threatened with a revo- 
lution in the colonies, the old alcalde continued his correspondence, 
seeking aid for his stricken city. Finally on October 24 of that 
year the governor replied that his government was “fully con- 
vinced of how seriously exposed that place is to being attacked 
by the barbarous Indians,” and promised assistance, but closed 
his letter with the injunction that the men of Laredo able to bear 
arms should “rush to the defense of the town.’’** 

About this time Colonel Ugartechea passed through Laredo en 
route to San Antonio, and gathered up all the good horses, leaving 
his poor ones with the commandant of the troops at Laredo. The 
citizens being without horses, called on the commandant to deliver 
them the poor horses, as being the best bargain they could make. 
The commandant replied that he could not do this without orders 
from the colonel or from the commander in chief.2° It might be 
of interest to state here that this commandant of Laredo at that 
time was Captain Juan José Sanchez. Later he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, and was the first of the Mexican 
commissioners to sign the articles of capitulation entered into by 
General Martin Perfecto de Cos and General Edward Burleson, 
after the storming and capture of San Antonio de Béxar by the 
Texans in December, 1835.7° 

Old Alcalde Ildefonso Ramoén did not give up a fight easily, 
and on December 7%, 1835, he directed a complaint to the governor 
of the state requesting authority be given Captain Sanchez to 
deliver the horses left in his charge to the citizens. He further 
informed the governor that the citizens felt that they had been 
badly treated, and that in an effort to recover pay for the animals 
taken they had followed Colonel Ugartechea toward Béxar. But 
they had found the road so infested with Indians that it was 


23Laredo Archives, letter, J. M. Guerra, principal commander of Tamau- 
lipas, to the first alcalde of Laredo, dated Matamoros, October 15, 1835. 

24Laredo Archives, letter, José Antonio Fernandez, governor, to alcalde 
of Laredo, dated at Victoria, October 24, 1835. 

2sLaredo Archives, letter, Capt. Juan José Sanchez, commandant at 
Laredo to lidefonso Ramon, alcalde, and Tomés Flores, secretary, dated 
at Laredo, November 26, 1835. 

26Louis J. Wortham, A History of Tewas, Vol. III, pp. 62-5: articles of 
capitulation, dated the city of Béxar, December 11, 1835. 
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dangerous, and one of their number had been killed and the Indians 
could not be pursued because the troops under Captain Sanchez 
had been taken along with Ugartechea to Béxar.?* 

Don Ildefonso contended bitterly for the rights of his people, 
even addressing the general in command of the division, advising 
him of the injustice done the citizens by Colonel Ugartechea, and 
adding that General Cos had previously passed through Laredo 
and taken horses and all available grain.2* His words fell on 
deaf ears. And then to make matters worse, he received a letter 
from General Joaquin Ramirez y Sesma of the Army of Opera- 
tions, from Salinas, Mexico, dated December 8, 1835, advising 
that he was soon to pass through Laredo bound for San Antonio 
de Béxar. The letter stated: 


As I must go on without losing time on my march from 
Laredo, I want you to be sure and have ready for the day 
when I arrive a sufficient number of rafts and boats so that 
the division under my command may be able to pass quickly 
in case the river does not have a safe ford, and so that I 
can continue my march without wasting time.*® 


The harrassed old alcalde was almost distracted, and his patience 
was exhausted. He expressed himself freely to the governor when 
he wrote on December 21, 1835, that 


the incursions of the barbarous Indians continue with all the 
vigor and force customary. Fifteen days ago today they killed 
citizen Ramon de la Garza at his ranch, . . . and stole a con- 
siderable number of horse stock; and only six days ago they 
killed at a place called Rio Frio on the road to Béxar citizens 
of this place, Gregorio Canales and Luciano Benavides. 


And then he stated that if help was not obtained from the 
Supreme Government to put an end to these evils “they will be 
carried to the last extreme.” He concluded by most humbly beg- 
ging the government “not to forget the lamentable condition of 
this unfortunate place,” and by expressing the hope that these 
conditions might be remedied “IF THIS TOWN BE CON- 


27Laredo Archives, letter, Ildefonso Ramén, alcalde, to governor of 
Tamaulipas, dated Laredo, December 7, 1835. 

28Laredo Archives, letter, Ildefonso Ramén, alcalde, to general in com- 
mand of the Division of the Army, dated Laredo, December 7, 1835. 

29Laredo Archives, letter, Joaquin Ramfrez y Sesma, general of Army of 
Operations, to alcalde of Laredo, dated Salinas, December 8, 1835. 
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SIDERED AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE MEXICAN 
REPUBLIC.” 

Old Don Ildefonso Ramén was done. His term of office was 
soon to expire; but he had begun to feel that Laredo was only a 
place of convenience for the government, and if it was not con- 
sidered “as an integral part of the Mexican Republic,” he inti- 
mated that they would look elsewhere for relief in the future. This 
may account for the friendly reception accorded General Lamar 
when he arrived in Laredo some ten years later to establish Texas 
law west of the Nueces. 

Laredo was forgotten by the government officials so far as 
relief was concerned. Actual hostilities had broken out in Texas. 
General Cos, who had so recently passed through Laredo full of 
confidence and conceit, was forced by the Texas troops under 
General Burleson to sign the articles of capitulation in which he 
agreed that he and his officers would retire into the interior of 
Mexico under parole of honor and would not in any way oppose 
the re-establishment of the Mexican Federal Constitution of 1824, 
which the Texans up to that time had only sought to enforce. 
General Cos and his army retired to the Rio Grande, and it was 
a dismal Christmas day in 1835 when he arrived in Laredo, a sad 
and broken man, on his way to make his report to his kinsman 
and chief, General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, president of 
Mexico. While encamped at Laredo, two days after his arrival, 
General Ramirez y Sesma joined Cos with fifteen hundred men 
from Zacatecas, for the crossing of which body Sesma had ordered 
the old alcalde to be ready with rafts and boats. By this time 
Santa Anna, who was then at Saltillo, had received the news of 
the defeat of Cos and his army, and had immediately ordered Cos 
to continue his retreat to Monclova, and Ramirez y Sesma to take 
up a position at San Juan Bautista on the Rio Grande, some eighty 
miles above Laredo. So all Mexican troops were withdrawn from 
Texas soil. Santa Anna then made preparations for a new inva- 
sion, which resulted in disaster to him and the formation of the 
republic, of which Texas so recently celebrated the centenary. 

These military operations did not disrupt the administration of 
the civil affairs of Laredo. On January 30, 1836, the regular city 

30Laredo Archives, letter, Ildefonso Ramén, alcalde, to governor of Ta- 
maulipas, dated Laredo, December 21, 1835. 
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election was held. The election board consisted of Manuel Lafuente 
and José Francisco de la Garza acting as judges of election, with 
Tomas Flores serving as secretary, and old Don Ildefonso Ramon, 
the outgoing alcalde, serving as supervisor. New blood was in- 
jected into the troubled affairs of the city, and a native of Laredo, 
Don Bacilio Benavides, just forty years old, was elected alcalde, 
with Don Jests Garza as first alderman, Don Eugenio Garza as 
second alderman, and Don Gregorio Vargas as procurador, or city 
attorney. Don Gregorio Garcia was named justice of the peace, 
and Don Agustin Dovalina as suplente, or deputy.** Laredo was 
then under the guiding hand of a young and energetic leader, a 
great-grandson of Don Tomas Sanchez, the old Spanish noble, who 
had founded the town, and who had gone to his reward in 1796.*" 

Don Bacilio Benavides soon learned that the old retiring alcalde 
had fought hard for every meager show of relief he had received, 
and he did not hesitate to take up the battle. He was a prolific 
letter writer, and soon showed the officials of the interior that 
Laredo was formed of fighting stock. 

Four days after the election, on February 3, 1836, a convoy of 
soldiers with five or six civilians started from Laredo with corn 
for the towns above Laredo. They were attacked by a strong force 
of Comanche and Tehuacana Indians at the ranch of “Blas Maria,” 
some six leagues from Laredo. In the fight the commanding 
officer, Esteban de Leon, was killed, and the officer, Manuel Valle, 
and a private, Florencio Vasquez, were wounded. Two of the 
Indians were killed, and the gun of one was taken before the Indians 
could recover it. Re-enforcements were sent out from the town 
under command of Sergeant Zertuche. Receiving word that the 
Indians were at the ranch of Fernando Garcia, the sergeant man- 
aged to come upon the Indians on a high bluff facing the river. 
The sergeant observed that although the number of Indians was 
quite large, they were not duly vigilant, depending on their superior 
number or relying on the advantageous position they occupied. 
Having some thirty-five men under him, in addition to the guides, 
and being supported by another small squad that had united with 
the convoy, the sergeant attacked the Indians on their own ground, 
and succeeded in completely routing them and putting them to 


3lLaredo Archives, election returns, dated Laredo, January 30, 1836. 
32Archives, San Agustin Church, Laredo, Defuncién I, p. 17, No. 89. 
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flight. Being on a high bluff, with all avenues of retreat cut off, 
the Indians were forced to jump down to the river, which they 
swam across in order to escape. On inspecting the abandoned 
Indian camp, the sergeant found one dead Comanche, twelve guns, 
twenty-odd quivers of arrows, with six bows, and quite a large 
number of bilduques, or butcher knives, some twenty horses that 
the Indians had staked around their camp, buffalo meat, and articles 
the Indians had stolen, including some twenty-odd pairs of shoes. 
The sergeant reported that the battleground showed many trails 
of blood, indicating that quite a number of the Indians had been 
wounded. At this time Ensign Pizana arrived with re-enforce- 
ments and the Indians were pursued, but managed to make their 
escape.** 

Although Don Bacilio Benavides sought assistance from the 
government, his efforts brought little success. More important 
things than the safety of the citizens of Laredo occupied the 
attention of the Mexican government. Santa Anna had marshalled 
his forces and was ready to begin his march into Texas. The main 
body of his troops began to move out of Saltillo on January 26, 
1836, toward San Juan Bautista, where they joined with the 
troops under General Ramirez y Sesma, the force under General 
Cos having been picked up at Monclova. The main body of troops 
came down the Rio Grande toward Laredo, and the greater part 
of the force reached the town during the second week of February. 

At that time Don Manuel Gonzalez was living at his home in 
Laredo, located on the present southwest corner of Convent Avenue 
and Lincoln Street. He was married to Dona Andrea Sanchez de 
la Barrera y Gallardo, a granddaughter of old Don Tomas Sanchez, 
and among the family were three beautiful daughters, Santos 
Grande, sixteen years of age, Santos Chica, fifteen, and the 
youngest, Juana, thirteen. While the troops were resting at Laredo 
a baile, or ball, was given at the house of Don Manuel, and the 
officers attending included General Santa Anna, General Ampudia, 
and General Cos. There was music and dancing and all the other 
festivities attendant on a ball in those early days. At this ball 
Dona Andrea and her three lovely daughters danced with the 
President of Mexico, and these ladies in after years were wont 


33Laredo Archives, report of Ildefonso Ramon, alcalde, to governor of 
Tamaulipas, dated Laredo, February —, 1836. 
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to entertain their grandchildren with stories of this eventful 
occasion. Dota Andrea lived to the ripe old age of one hundred 
and one, and died in Laredo in 1877, full of fond memories.** 

Santa Anna crossed those of his troops on the south bank of 
the Rio Grande to the north side on rafts, and they encamped on 
the river front, just under the bluff from the city. He remained 
at Laredo only a short time, and then continued his march to 
San Antonio de Béxar. The story of the fall of the Alamo is 
too well known to repeat here. But it must be borne in mind 
that those brave defenders, among whom was José Maria Guerrero 
of Laredo,** died fighting under the Mexican Federal Constitution 
of 1824, not knowing that four days before, March 2, 1836, Texas 
had declared her independence from the southern republic. 

Don Bacilio Benavides, the alcalde of Laredo, did not despair 
of securing relief for his stricken people. On April 10, 1836, he 
composed his masterpiece in a plea to the governor of the state 
to relieve the situation confronting the citizens. He painted a 
word picture of the towns along the frontier, with their citizens 
forming a bulwark for the interior against the raids of the savages, 
and for this reason he felt that they were worthy of consideration 
by the Supreme Government. “The savages,” he wrote, 


declared war in the year 1813, and up to the present time 
there have been only three years that have been more or less 
peaceful; the rest has been a perpetual continuance of hos- 
tility that has resulted in the loss not only of wealth, but 
of persons of both sexes and of all ages. In this prolonged 
suffering that all small towns have gone through, what is 
there left to hope for? Its inhabitants do enough with con- 
tinuing to live here and taking a heroic stand against the 
savages in order to protect those that live in the interior. 
It may seem that what I have described is greatly exaggerated, 
and I would appreciate it if his Excellency . . . could come 
to hear the weeping of the grieving widow, the laments of 
the disconsolate father, and the wails of the abandoned orphan. 
I assure his Excellency that some other person, gifted with 
the ability which I lack, would depict a more accurate 


34Statement to the writer (April 16, 1936) by Don Apolonio R. Garcfa, 
city secretary of Laredo, a grandson of Dofia Andrea, and a native of 
Laredo. 

3sDr. Amelia Williams, “A Critical Study of the Siege of the Alamo and 
the Personnel of Its Defenders,” in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XXXVII, p. 263; Ruben R. Lozano, Viva Tejas, p. 34. 
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picture of the mournful scenes presented in this town. The 
only substantial work that the inhabitants here did was cattle 
raising; and now in the desolate fields are left only a few 
horses and cows that for lack of care will soon die also. The 
larger part of the town has only meat to eat, as flour and 
corn have to be brought from other towns and it is very 
dangerous to travel; besides, there are not enough horses left 
to hitch to the wagons. The people have to live within the 
city because of the dangers of the farms, and they are already 
getting restless as they cannot venture out without a troop 
to accompany them. If something is not done right away to 
help them, I believe that they will start looking for other 
places to live and abandon this village. This would greatly 
endanger the towns in the interior, because the savages, eager 
for more triumph, will start their plunder with renewed hope 
on the towns farther from the border. Although there is a 
general fear of battling with the savages, only those that have 
really fought with them know the full meaning of such fear. 
For these barbarians do not start out with the idea of finding 
an army to fight, but . . . they find the lone cowboys, 
laborers, and shepherds easy prey, and they naturally come 
to the town. 


He closed his appeal by begging his Excellency “to give these 
people a compassionate glance so that he will save them from the 
end that they now consider inevitable.”’** 

This appeal of the fighting alcalde was printed in the Mercurio 
del Puerto de Matamoros, and in his letter requesting the editors 
to give it space in their publication he asked that it be done “in 
the name of our beloved president, Don Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna,” that he may have a “clear impression of the terrible situ- 
ation in which the people of this unfortunate village are found.” 
He concluded with these words: 


I think that it is wise to publish this so that as soon as 
the war in Texas ends, which in my opinion will not last 
very long, he will turn his kind eyes on the poor Mexicans 
that live along the frontier, so that he will liberate us from 
a contemptible but cunning enemy that we may rejoice in peace 
and for forget all the dangers and terrors of these past years. 


In his efforts to secure some immediate relief, he little dreamed 
of the turbulent days still ahead of his native city. And what 


36Mercurio del Puerto de Matamoros, Friday, April 22, 1836, copy in 
Laredo Archives. 
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seems to be the irony of fate is the fact that his appeal to the 
governor was published in 27 Mercurio on Friday, April 22, 1836, 
the day after the Texans had routed his beloved president, and 
the very day that that president was taken prisoner by the colonists. 

The colonists had been successful, and the Republic of Texas 
was an independent nation. Her resources were scarce, and she 
had few troops and no money to extend her claim to the disputed 
strip south of the Nueces River, although claiming all the lands 
from the Sabine to the Rio Grande. 

A considerable trade was soon established between the Mexican 
border points and San Antonio, the traders bringing into San 
Antonio such articles as beans, leather, piloncilla, shoes and saddles, 
which they exchanged for calico, tobacco, American hardware, and 
other commodities. This gave rise to freebooting on the part of 
the lawless element, who began to operate in this “no man’s land” 
between the two rivers. .\ band of these robbers was headed by 
Captain Agaton Quifones, who made his headquarters in Laredo. 
The Texas Spy companies and later the Ranger force combated 
this element all along the disputed strip between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande, but it was a large section of country to cover. 
The Texas forces were under the command of such officers as 
Captain “Deaf” Smith and dashing young Captain John C. (Jack) 
Hays: at times they scouted as far south as the Rio Grande. 

During the early spring of 1837, “Deaf” Smith, with a spy 
company of twenty men, left his camp on the Medina near San 
Antonio, “with the intention of raising the flag of independence 
on the spire of the church” at Laredo. On the 16th of March he 
arrived at the old San Ygnacio ranch on the Arroyo Chacén, about 
five miles northeast of Laredo. The following day shortly after 
one o'clock, he was attacked by a superior force of Mexican cavalry 
from the Laredo garrison, and a brisk battle ensued. The engage- 
ment lasted about forty-five minutes, when the Mexicans retreated, 
leaving ten dead on the field and carrying off about as many 
wounded. Two of the Texans were wounded. “Deaf” Smith and 
his company returned to San Antonio without entering Laredo.*? 


37Report of “Deaf” Smith to W. S. Fisher, secretary of war, dated San 
Antonio de Béxar, March 27, 1837, Texas State Library Archives, Austin; 
Archives of San Agustin Church, Laredo, Defunciones, Vol. 2, p. 24, entries 
Nos. 108, 109 and 110. 
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A few years later Captain Jack Hays and his force came into 
Laredo, captured some horses, intimidated the local garrison, and 
withdrew to the outskirts of the town. The next day he returned 
the horses, stating that he had not taken them with the purpose 
of carrying them off, but merely to let the lawless element know 
that the Texans would retaliate for any raids or robberies com- 
mitted.** 

The central government of Mexico afforded little protection to 
Laredo during this period. Alcalde Don Bacilio Benavides con- 
tinued his efforts to secure relief against Indian raids on his 
town, but was repeatedly rebuked by both Generals Vicente Filisola 
and Adrian Woll, the former going so far at one time as to state 
that his insistent demands had become almost criminal.*® He must 
have felt somewhat like Don Ildefonso Ramon, the old alcalde who 
had asked if Laredo was considered “an integral part of Mexico,” 
for when, in the closing days of 1838, the Federalists in northern 
Mexico undertook to establish the Republic of the Rio Grande 
and overthrow the Centralists, Don Bacilio Benavides cast his lot 
with the Federalists and fought their battles in northern Mexico. 

The Federalists were contending for the Mexican Constitution 
of 1824, and on January 5, 1839, the officials and citizens of Laredo 
gathered in the office of Don José Maria Ramon, the justice of 
the peace, to consider an official proclamation advocating the return 
to the Federal system of government. After some discussion the 
consensus of the meeting was to join with the Federalists, and 
resolutions were passed reading in part thus: 


As the present administration does not merit our confi- 
dence, . . . this town will continue in the future to act 
under the Constitution of the year 1824 . . . as the only 
thing that can save the town under the present circum- 
stances. . . . We who subscribe hereto swear to uphold by 
all means the aforesaid Federal Constitution and integrity 
of our territory.*° 


This was a brave move on the part of the citizens, but was the 


38Lamar Papers, Vol. IV, pt. 1, pp. 231 et seg.; Walter Prescott Webb, 
The Texas Rangers, pp. 69, 70. 

39Laredo Archives, letter, Vicente Filisola, general in chief, Army of the 
North, to justice of the peace, Laredo, dated Matamoros, July 30, 1838. 

40Laredo Archives, resolution passed at mass meeting of citizens, dated 
Laredo, January 5, 1839. 
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unanimous voice of the people. The justice in reporting the res- 
olution to the political chief of the Department of the North of 
Tamaulipas, “wherever he may be found,” said: 

I am unable to explain the joy that these inhabitants showed 
at the moment of voting in behalf of such a laudable measure, 
the demonstrations of happiness evinced a complete satisfac- 
tion, when the hurrahs and acclamations followed each other 
without interruption, amid the firing of guns and pealing of 
bells, which continued for the space of eight hours.* 


Laredo was launched in another revolution, and became an im- 
portant point in the political affairs of the new government— 
although most of the directing of the government was done from 
the field, the officials being pursued all over northern Mexico. 
The Federalists perfected their organization at Guerrero, and 
Laredo was selected as the capital of the Republic of the Rio 
Grande. Jestis Cardenas was elected president.*? One of his 
main allies was Colonel Antonio Zapata, about the bravest man 
of his time, and an intrepid Indian fighter. Zapata county was 
named in his honor. Many Americans threw their lot with the 
Federalists, and distinguished themselves by their fighting spirit. 

Laredo felt the first real effects of the revolution in July, 1840, 
when Colonel 8S. W. Jordan with fifty Americans and about one 
hundred Mexicans under Colonel Lopez, marched on Laredo, 
reaching there the night of the 25th. They hitched their horses 
near the town and moved silently into the place, secreting them- 
selves in the weeds and bushes along the river bank, within one 
hundred yards of the public square. About dawn an old woman 
going to the river for water discovered them and sounded the 
alarm. The Americans rushed for the plaza, Jordan entering at 
one point, Price coming up at another. The garrison, taken by 
surprise, became panic-stricken and fled, only a few resisting the 
invaders.** The advent of the Federalist army was received with 
joy by the officials, their sympathies having been in that direction 
as is shown by the resolutions of the year previous. 


41Laredo Archives, letter, José Ma. Ramon, justice of the peace, to politi- 
cal chief of the Department of the North of Tamaulipas, dated Laredo, 
January 5, 1839. 

42Lamar Papers, Vol. V1, pp. 99-111, 115, 129, 130; H. Yoakum, History 
of Texas, Vol. II, p. 289. 

43Lamar Papers, Vol. VI, pp. 99-111. 
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The tide of war flowed back and forth across Laredo, the town 
sometimes being under one force and then the other. There were 
traitors in the Federalist ranks, informing the Centralists of each 
move made by the former. It was thus that Colonel Antonio 
Zapata, the most courageous of all the Federalist officers, was 
trapped by General Arista at Morelos, and, being offered his life 
if he would turn to the Centralists, he refused. He was promptly 
court-martialed and executed. His head was cut off, placed in a 
cask of brandy, and brought by General Ampudia down the river 
through Laredo, with an escort of some four or five hundred men, 
carried to Guerrero and placed on a pole opposite his residence 
and kept there in full view of his wife and family for three days.** 

The Federalists failed in their attempt, Don Bacilio Benavides 
attributing the failure to the tardiness of action on the part of 
the Federalists, and especially to their not organizing promptly 
a Federal Government to order and direct affairs of the proposed 
Republic.*® 

The year 1842 opened with Don Florencio Villareal as alcalde 
of Laredo, Reyes Ortiz and Miguel Dovalina, aldermen, and 
Faustino Ramirez as justice of the peace. It was a trying year 
for Laredo. The Rio Grande overflowed ‘its banks during the 
spring rises and did much damage to the town. In the fall of 
1842 General Adrian Woll swooped down on San Antonio with a 
body of some fourteen hundred Mexican troops, and captured the 
entire personnel of the District Court then in session. General 
Woll retired into Mexico, crossing the Rio Grande at El Presidio. 
The people of Texas were aroused. Troops began to concentrate 
in San Antonio. General Alexander Somervell was placed in com- 
mand of some of the more adventurous, and with seven hundred 
and fifty men took up his march to the Rio Grande, his first 
objective being the town of Laredo. They entered Laredo in the 
early morning of a December day, but to their disappointment 
the entire Mexican force had withdrawn across the river. The 
citizens of the town greeted them cordially, and declared them- 
selves to be friends of the Americans.*® The supplies in the town 


44Lamar Papers, Vol. VI, pp. 99, 115, 128-129; Vol. IV, pt. 1, pp. 250-1. 

4sLamar Papers, Vol. VI, pp. 129-130. 

46Wm. P. Stapp, Prisoners of Perote, p. 24; Thomas J. Green, Journal 
of the Tewian Expedition Against Mier, p. 55; John Henry Brown, History 
of Texas, Vol. II, p. 237; H. Yoakum, History of Texas, Vol. II, p. 368. 
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proved to be insufficient for the Texas troops, and after two days 
on short rations, some of the disgruntled soldiers pillaged the 
place. This was contrary to General Somervell’s orders, and all 
the stolen property, except the absolute essentials, were returned 
to the citizens. In a letter dated December 9, 1842, the Texas 
commander apologized to the alealde of Laredo for the conduct 
of his men, blaming the action on the volunteer troops who were 
“difficult to control.” He at the same time reminded the alcalde 
that Laredo was considered a part of Texas, saying “the whole 
country from the Sabine to the Rio Grande is considered by my 
government as belonging to the Republic of Texas,” but, since 
he found the town governed by officials under the laws of Mexico, 
he said that he would for the present recognize their rights to 
exercise the authority confided in them.*? 

General Somervell soon took up his march down the Rio Grande, 
through the old town of Carrizo, and finally a part of his com- 
mand entered Mexico at Mier. This invasion of Mexican territory 
by the Texans is known in history as the Mier Expedition. The 
Texans on entering Mier were attacked by General Ampudia on 
Christmas day. They fought valiantly, but the next day sur- 
rendered to the superior force. Laredo having been sacked by the 
Texans a few days earlier, General Jestis Cardenas, prefect of the 
state of Tamaulipas, advised the alcalde of Laredo, from Mier, 
on December 26, 1842, that 

today at three o’clock in the afternoon the Texans surrendered 
after seventeen hours of continuous fighting . . . the only 
guarantee being that their lives would be spared.*§ 


The Texans were then placed in chains and marched toward the 
interior of Mexico. Many escaped and returned to Texas. 

The citizens of Laredo were kept informed of all these hap- 
penings connected with the Texas troops who had sacked and 
plundered their town in early December. When on February 11, 
1843, the Texans made their famous break for liberty at Salado, 
and for a short time it appeared as if at least part of these 


47Florence Johnson Scott, Old Rough and Ready on the Rio Grande, pp. 
5, 6; Stapp, supra, 24, 25; Green, supra, 56, 58; Brown, supra, Vol. II, p. 
238; Yoakum, supra, Vol. II, p. 369. 

48Laredo Archives, letter, General Jestis Cardenas to alcalde of Laredo, 


dated Mier, December 26, 1842. 
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Texans would be able to reach their country’s soil, word went 
forth to all commanders of Mexican troops on the Rio Grande to 
guard the frontier for the straggling Texans. On February 16 
Colonel Calixtro Bravo, military commander at Laredo, handed 
the alcalde of Laredo a communication advising him of the escape 
of the Texan prisoners, and requesting 
that you will let me know how many men you wish to furnish 
in order to march the day after tomorrow to occupy the two 
crossings on the Nueces, ", . . in case some of the fugitives 
seek the road by which they may enter Texas at this point.*® 


However, the taking of these elaborate precautions to apprehend 
the fleeing Texans was unnecessary. The Texans scattered in the 
mountains, soon became exhausted from cold, hunger and thirst, 
and were either recaptured or surrendered. They were taken to 
Mexico City and thence to Castle Perote, where, after a long 
and tiresome confinement, they were finally liberated and returned 
to their homes in Texas. 

For one short decade Texas followed her own destiny as an 
independent republic, and then in 1845 took her place in the 
galaxy of the states of our glorious republic. War with Mexico 
followed almost immediately. General Zachary Taylor entered 
Mexico at the head of the United States troops, and soon occupied 
a position around Monterrey. 

Captain Addison Gillespie, at the head of a troop of Texas 
Rangers, was the first to fly Old Glory over Laredo. He had 
moved by way of Laredo from San Antonio to join with General 
Taylor in Mexico, remaining at Laredo only a short time. 

In October, 1846, General Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar was 
commissioned by General Taylor to recruit a company and take 
position at Laredo.*® Lamar arrived in Laredo on Nevember 8, 
1846.°1 About the time he arrived overland, the steamboat Major 
Brown, under the command of Captain Mark Sterling, steamed 
up the Rio Grande and anchored under the bluff in front of Laredo. 
It was two years before there was sufficient water to make the 

49Laredo Archives, letter, Col. Calixtro Bravo, military commander at 
Laredo, to alcalde of Laredo, dated Laredo, February 16, 1843, also tran- 
scribing letter from the commander in chief of Nuevo Leon, dated February 
12, 1843, advising of the break of the Texans at Salado, Mexico. ° 

soLamar Papers, Vol. IV, pt. 1, pp. 141-144. 

sUbid., Vol. VI, p. 69. 
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return trip.°? Lamar and his soldiers were received kindly by the 
inhabitants, and quarters were obtained for his men in the build- 
ings surrounding the plaza. In his report to General Taylor, 
Lamar gave a gloomy picture of the condition of the town. He said: 


Laredo is very little more than a heap of ruins. There is 
scarcely a comfortable home in the place. The desolation was 
the effect of the most unprecedented rains which fell in 1842, 
from which it has never revived. . . . It is an isolated town, 
much exposed to the ravages of the Indians and has suffered 
greatly from that source, seven hundred of its inhabitants 


have been killed within the last twenty years. . . . Among 
the inhabitants an epidemic has prevailed to an alarming 
extent, attended with great mortality. . . . I considered 


the circumstances as justifying a permission which I gave 
for the public medicines to be used amongst the citizens. I 
did this from a spirit of humanity, as well as conciliation.** 

Arriving on November 8, Lamar looked over the situation, and 
on the 12th issued an order to Don Andrés Martinez, the alcalde, 
requiring all strangers arriving in the town to report themselves 
to the military commandant of the place for registration.°* To 
this the alcalde replied on the same day, stating that the order 
would be published on the first feast day, when a greater number 
of the inhabitants would be assembled.** 

Friendly relations with the Texans were established, and during 
December a complete census of the town was made by the alcalde 
under Lamar’s direction. This report showed a population of 1,891 
people.*® Soon after his arrival, Lamar was joined by Lieutenant 
Hamilton P. Bee, later to become famous as a general in the 
Confederate Army. General Lamar began at once to bring the 
territory surrounding Laredo under control of the United States. 
He prepared to hold an election, and on May 5, 1847, issued an 


521bid., Vol. VI, pp. 22, 23, 24, 35, 37, 38; Report of U. 8S. and Mewican 
Boundary Survey, by Major Wm. H. Emory, Vol. I, p. 71 (Senate Ex. Doc., 
No. 108, vol. 20, pt. 1); John Russell Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Ea- 
plorations and Incidents, Vol. II, p. 509; Texas Almanac, 1859, p. 184; 
Statement of B. J. Leyendecker to the writer, relating recollections of his 
mother, Mrs. Juliana Benavides Leyendecker, a native of Laredo and eye- 
witness to these events. 
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order the like of which was perhaps never again contemplated in 
Laredo history until the World War. On that day he instructed 
the alcalde to 


give notice to the venders of liquor in this place, that from 
and after this date no sales at wholesale or retail of vinous 
or spirituous liquors will be permitted, under the pain of 
confiscation of all their stock on hand, as well as such other 
punishment as the commanding officer shall decree.” 


On July 3, 1847, Lamar ordered an election for two justices 
of the peace, a constable and a county commissioner, the election 
to be held on July 13, 1847.5 Thus was held the first election 
in Laredo under the authorities of Texas. Forty votes were cast, 
and Agustin Soto and L. T. Tucker were elected justices of the 
peace, and Tomas Flores was elected county commissioner.*® The 
jurisdiction of Laredo at that time was included in the territory 
of Nueces County. 

And now having set up an organized government under the laws 
of Texas on the east side of the Rio Grande, Lamar proceeded to 
bring the territory on the west bank under the laws of Mexico, and 
on September 15, 1847, reposing confidence in the ability of Don 
Andrés Martinez, the alcalde in charge when he arrived, he issued 
an order which read: 


The laws of Mexico will prevail on the western side of the 
Rio Grande. Mr. Andrés Martinez is appointed alcalde and 
all resistance to his authority will be regarded as rebellion 
and treated accordingly.® 


The sister city of Nuevo Laredo was thus started on its course 
as an independent municipality, with its own corporate government. 

The next step was to organize a county government. On January 
28, 1848, the legislature of Texas created the new county of Webb.* 
It received the name from Judge James Webb who had served 
under Lamar, the second president of the Republic of Texas, first 
in the capacity of attorney general and later as secretary of state. 
The next day, January 29, 1848, the legislature passed an act 


siIbid., Vol. IV, pt. 1, p. 169. 

58Ibid., Vol. IV, pt. 1, p. 171. 

59Ibid., Vol. IV, pt. 1, pp. 173-4. 
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incorporating the city of Laredo, providing for the election of 
officials and for the government of the city.® 

At the organization of the county James A. Wilkinson, who 
had served Lamar as interpreter in Laredo, was elected chief jus- 
tice, and Captain Hamilton P. Bee was chosen as the first county 
clerk. The District Court, although created in 1848 along with 
the county,®* did not function, so far as the records show, until 
the November term, 1849. 

When it came to the selection of a local representative in the 
Texas legislature, the citizens looked over the field of available 
men, and the choice fell to the old alcalde who had fought so 
courageously for their rights during the troubled days of 1836, 
Don Bacilio Benavides. 

The Republic of Texas had passed into history. The State of 
Texas had established her jurisdiction along the Rio Grande. And 
Laredo, rising above the desolation and ruins of the former days 
of adversity, moved forward under the Stars and Stripes with 
the same indomitable will that was displayed by its founder, the 
old Spaniard, Don Tomas Sanchez de la Barrera y Gallardo. 
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LOUIS AURY: THE FIRST GOVERNOR OF TEXAS 
UNDER THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC 


In the Archives at the University of Texas there is a remarkable 
collection of documents and letters concerning one Louis Aury, a 
French sailor who became a corsair, an important figure in the 
emancipation of South America, and the first governor of Texas 
under the Republic of Mexico as proclaimed by the Mexican 
patriot, Morelos. 

A sailor on a French ship stationed in the French colonies in 
the West Indies, Aury evidently deserted, for he wrote later of 
the necessity of a pardon to enable him to return to France. 

At widely separated intervals in the course of his adventures, 
he wrote to his mother, citizeness Aury at Montrouge, several 
times to his Uncle Maignet, whom he called his adopted father, to 
his sister Victoire, who lived with the Maignets, and to another 
uncle, M. Aury. Three other documents have also been saved, the 
first a rough draft of a long speech that Aury evidently composed 
to deliver before the Congress of Colombia in order to defend 
himself against accusations of his enemies and to ask for the 
payment of losses sustained in the service of the country. The 
second document is a receipt of the government of Colombia for 
sums advanced by Aury, and the last is a certificate of his death 
and a list of his possessions at that time. 

In the following pages I propose to translate the letters from 
the original French, leaving out, however, all matters foreign to 
the story of Aury’s adventures. So arranged, the letters form a 
rather coherent story. 

The first letter, addressed to “My dear Mamma,” is dated 
Saint Pierre, Martinique, 16 Ventose, an 11 (March 6, 1803). 

“Since my arrival here,” he wrote, 


I have had the yellow fever, which has attacked me three 
different times, so that I have been in the hospital eighty 
days and am still there. 

Since I have been here, we have been on Guadaloupe Island. 
Everything here is rather quiet and commerce is beginning to 
flourish because this island has been the least ravaged of the 
Antilles. That is why I should have liked to stay, but it is 
impossible, for we have lost more than half of our crew by 
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death or desertion. We were to leave in a few days for France, 
but since the frigate, Za Consolante, which was coming to 
relieve us, was lost, we are going to delay here one or two 
months more. 


He sent his love to his sister and said that he had also written 
to his uncle Aury but had since learned that the ship carrying 
the letter was lost. 

After five years of silence, a second letter writen to the Maignets 
at Paris from Samana, San Domingo, September 8, 1808, resumed 
the interrupted story of Aury’s adventures. 


My dear uncle and aunt: 

The long space of time which has passed since I last sent 
you news of my adventures has doubtless caused you to 
worry . . . but lack of opportunity was the sole cause 
of this silence. 

When circumstances made me leave the ship on which I 
was at Guadaloupe, I followed the career that I had under- 
taken, for which I felt an inclination, and I embarked on 
board corsair boats which are in this country. Let not preju- 
dice cause you to believe, because of this, that the fruit of 
your early training has been lost. Corsairs are the only French 
boats, war or merchant, in this country. They wage war as 
loyally as the ships of his imperial majesty. I was once made 
a prisoner of war on one of these boats, but having found the 
opportunity at the end of fifteen months in prison to escape 
by swimming in spite of the vigilance of the sentinels, I took 
advantage of it and fortunately succeeded. I have also been 
slightly wounded in different affairs in which I took part, 
but since the first illness, I have been ill very little. 

Fortune until this day has not been very favorable to me; 
nevertheless, I hope that it will not always persecute me or 
that peace will come bringing me the satisfaction of seeing 
you again and another way of making my living. 

A third letter was written from Baltimore, Maryland, in 1812. 
Aury acknowledged the receipt of a first letter from his Parisian 
relatives and grew eloquent concerning the value of friends and 
the indifference of strangers. After a page and a half of this, 
he continued: 

Since the letter I wrote you from San Domingo, I have lost 
almost everything, having been caught by the English com- 
manding a corsair in which I had a share of 2,500 piastres. 
As San Domingo had also been captured, I went to Guada- 
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loupe, where, in company with some others, I used the debris 
of my fortune to equip another corsair. For my share of this 
enterprise, I received six or seven thousand piastres, but 
Guadaloupe having also surrendered to the English, I took 
refuge in Louisiana, one of the United Provinces of America. 
There for my sins, for I have a few, I bought a French boat 
which had been confiscated from one of my countrymen, de- 
siring with this little boat to carry on commerce with the 
Windward Islands. When the boat had been fitted out and 
when it had cost me 4,500 piastres for repairs, the Messieurs 
American under pretext that I was equipping it as a corsair, 
confiscated it from me, but the real motive was to avenge 
the confiscations to which, by the decrees of our Emperor, 
they were subject in the French ports. I still have, however, 
some hope as a result of the interview | had three days ago 
with the minister plenipotentiary, who promised me that as 
soon as he has received news which he expects from France, 
he will take the necessary steps. After losing this last ship, 
I swore to avenge myself upon the English and the Spaniards 
by taking a share in a French corsair into which I put 2,000 
plastres. When this boat came into a port of the United 
States, it was the object of the most atrocious outrage that 
has ever been seen, which can find its parallel only among 
the natives of Tripoli or Algiers. I have sometimes been at 
scenes of horror and carnage, but never in my life have I 
seen a barbarous action so premeditated and so cold-blooded 
as that. Let a man urged on by vengeance, by blood flowing 
under his very eyes, be cruel and barbarous, he can be still 
excused, but that a man can cold-bloodedly butcher unfortunate 
fellows scattered and unarmed is in my eyes the height of 
cruelty, and that is what the Americans did to my sailors, 
killing and wounding twelve. Afterwards to cap the climax, 
they set fire to the boat in which I had an interest and another 
boat of the State in the same port. I am not of a spiteful 
nature, but for this and other losses which the Americans 
have caused me, I ardently desire that when our grand Em- 
peror shall have subdued Russia and the famous Albion, that 
he will chastise also these scoundrels as they deserve. They 
are the nation, without excepting even the Spaniards, who 
most detest and abhor us. In their newspapers, they say all 


manner of uncomplimentary things about us. . . . I hope 
that in some ten months, if | win my law suit, I shall come 
to see you. . . . Remember me, | beg you, my sister, to all 


our friends and relatives. ‘Tell them that they will soon see 
your brother, the sailor, the captain, the corsair. Dieu! I see 
you tremble at these words. You imagine that he is another 


Barberousse, smoking, swearing, drinking brandy, fierce and 
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savage of face. Not at all, mv dear. The gentleman has a 
manly face, brown, a little harsh, but that is all, not smoking 
at all, drinking and swearing but little. 


Two years later, February 24, 1814, he wrote to his sister Victoire 
from Cartagena in Colombia. He complained that her letters had 
not reached him, and gave an address through an agent at New 
Orleans. 

“For some time,” he wrote, 


I have been fortunate, my only desire being to share with 
you my fortune. I have, therefore, given the order to M. 
Dupuis, my agent at New Orleans in the province of Louisiana, 
to send you the sum of five thousand piastres, which you will 
receive, I hope, with this letter. I think it useless to tell you 
to share it with my uncle if he has suffered losses. . . . I do 
not write you of political matters, for I suppose that since 
you are a woman and moreover Parisian, you do not often 
have a taste for such things, but if you do, let me know in 
your next letter, and I shall endeavor to tell you of the réle 
we play in this country in which I have been living since the 
revolution that the new French dynasty has suffered. Homage 
is'paid here as in all times and countries to the strongest. 
That will enable me to see you sooner, perhaps, than I nad 
thought. 


At the same time, Aury wrote to his uncle Maignet. I was, he 
said, the third time he had written without receiving an answer. 


Since chance brought me to this country, fortune, which 
before had been against me, has become favorable. I have had 
different engagements with the corsairs that I have com- 
manded, which have won for me marks of distinction from 
the government that I serve, and which, moreover, have filled 
my strong box. At the present time I have three corsairs. 
They have ninety to one hundred men each, and two of them 
are now at sea, one of which, having made a rich capture, is 
taking it to the United States. The third, which I command, 
will set sail shortly. 


He offered to send his uncle money if he needed it, and requested 
that he send his mail to the French consul at Baltimore. 

The 25th of February, 1815, he wrote again from Cartagena, 
inquiring as to whether his sister had received the money he sent 
her, and hoped that he might be able to take it to her himself 
the following summer. 
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On the 15th of March, 1816, he again wrote to his sister 
from Port-au-Prince: 


I have learned that you received the small amount of money 
I sent you and that you were beautiful and pretty. I con- 
gratulate you and offer my homage. May that beauty con- 
tribute only to your happiness! Fortune, which has smiled 
upon you, and which will probably smile still more, since I 
shall take it upon myself to make it do so if it is not always 
favorable, has doubtless attracted to you adorers, more for 
your good fortune than for yourself. As a brother and a friend, 
I must tell you then to be on your guard. I do not presume 
to hinder you in your inclination, but if you will have some 
regard for my advice in the matter of a bond so unbreakable, 
that you may have already the intention of contracting, you 
will choose a virtuous and educated man. Should he have 
no fortune, I engage myself to make him one if he has these 
qualities. If you would wait until you are with me, and I 
intend to have you when I shall be established in a safe 
place, I shall probably be able to find you a suitable match... . 


He also wrote to his foster-parents, the Maignets: 


I have not received any of your letters, which I should have 
been delighted to have. It is possible that because of the 
difficulty of communicating with Cartagena, my friend Dupuis 
thought it unwise to risk your letters. The newspapers have 
doubtless informed you of the evacuation of Cartagena des 
Indes by the patriots or the rebels as the Spaniards call us, 
and this may have caused you some anxiety for my safety. 
Except for a few losses, however, I escaped without great 
damage from that difficult place. During the siege, which 
lasted three months, I commanded the flotilla of the State, 
composed of twelve boats of different sizes. With these boats 
I had several engagements, which have given me some repute, 
so that the government, in order to recompense me, has pro- 
moted me to the rank of Captain in the navy of the Republic 
of New Grenada, of which our state of Cartagena was a part. 
I have won honor and the esteem of my fellow citizens, but I 
lost because of this siege about 25,000 piastres on account of 
money advanced to the government or in goods that I left 
in the place for the lack of ships to transport them, those we 
had being too small to save the inhabitants. After two months 
and twenty-five days of a hard siege, in which more than 2,500 
persons died of hunger, having eaten even the beef hides and 
a thousand other filthy things of this kind, we were obliged 
to pass with fourteen little boats through the batteries of the 
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enemy squadron, which kept us under a terrible fire for more 
than four hours. We suffered some damage, but without, how- 
ever, losing a single boat, I came with the boat I was on to 
San Domingo, having cast into the sea forty-five men who 
died of privation on the way. 

With me at Cartagena, I had only a part of my ships, and 
I have assembled here six of them, four of which are corsairs. 
One of the latter had taken about 40,000 piastres during the 
siege. I intend, with the aid of some friends, to go seek 
revenge upon Messieurs the Spaniards, who if they had some 
advantage over a handful of men, owed it only to famine which 
so cruelly tormented us. 


In another document, apparently the rough draft of a com- 
munication Aury made to the congress of Colombia, we find more 
details of the siege of Cartagena. In reply to accusations of his 
enemies that he uselessly prolonged the resistance, Aury said that 
to do so was to obey the teachings of military science, and that 
he was not in chief command. He told in detail some of his 
actions during the siege: 


I received the order to force the passage of Cano Lauro 
and to destroy the forces of the enemy at Tierra Bomba. When 
I had done this, I was master of the bay and kept the enemy 
from communicating with Caspico. I was in this position 
when the Spanish ships appeared at Pasia Caballo ready to 
enter the bay. I sent to the commander of Bocachica to re- 
quest him to ask M. Brion, then captain of a frigate, for the 
help of his sloop and to ask him at the same time to send 
me three or four thousand pounds of powder, having used all 
of mine and knowing that that not destined for the defense 
of the fort was of very poor quality. The answer was that 
the sloop was under the English flag, so that M. Brion could 
not help me or give me any powder. Lastly, in view of the 
coming of the Spanish ships, the commander and Colonel 
Cortez y Campomano advised me to place myself beneath the 
fortifications of Bocachica, in order not to risk the fleet and 
as a protection for the fortifications. I could easily have 
done this, but it was contrary to what | knew to be my duty, 
since by following it I should take away the only hope of 
Cartagena. 1 determined, therefore, to force again the pas- 
sage of Cano Lauro and take up my position at Castillo Viejo, 
whence I could easily communicate with Cartagena and em- 
bark the garrison at the last moment. This was done the 
night of December 5. 
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He complained that this action did not get him the cross of 
Libertador, but, he said: 


The republic of Colombia is not obliged to pay the debts 
of the first government of New Grenada. At least, that is 
what I have been told, and that is what was done to me. { 


One of the most interesting letters for us, he wrote to his sister 
from Galveston, Texas, on the fourteenth of January, 1818: 


I received your letter in which you tell me of the death of 
our good and virtuous parents some time after an unfortunate 
catastrophe in which | came near being killed. With seven { 
of my corsair ships, | had taken possession of a Spanish port, 
under the auspices of the Mexican Republic. Some time after 
the capture and after I had taken up my quarters on land, I 
was attacked in my tent by a part of my crew. I received 
three bullets, one in the right hand which deprives me of the 
use of the forefinger, one which struck my left breast and 
passed between flesh and skin, and the other-in the left hand. 

These wretches, having made themselves masters of my person 

(since I was defenseless and in the middle of the night) as { 
well as of a part of my boats, taking from me three loaded 
with the most valuable things that we owned, went to San 
Domingo, for they were all colored men. 

The Mexican government, having learned, before this affair, 
of the success of the expedition that I had undertaken, gave 
me command of the province of Texas, so that I am now civil 
and military governor of the province of Texas. The mis- 
fortune which happened to me has prevented me from pushing 
my conquest farther, but a quantity of forces having come to 
join me since that time, I intend to pursue next spring the 
plan I have made. 

I do not know whether you received the letter I wrote you 
from San Domingo, where | went after the evacuation of Car- 
tagena, having suffered a siege of four months in which I 
commanded the sea division. I lost in that evacuation also 
more than 30,000 piastres; but I hope that Messieurs the 
Spaniards will repay that to me with usury. 

[ praise you my dear, for your conduct in the matter of 
the indissoluble engagement which you were to contract. If 
by chance you are not yet married, | should advise you to 
come join me, since you appear to desire it. Certainly you 
could marry as advantageously here as in France, and if you ' 
are already married and if your husband consents, you can 
come just the same, taking passage for New Orleans, applying 
to Monsieur Dupuis for anything that you may need. . . 
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My respects to all our relatives. If some of them wish to 
accompany you, they will be welcome, but take care that 
they have some education. 


He also wrote from Galveston to another uncle and aunt named 
{ Aury. He thanked them for giving Victoire a home after the 
death of the Maignets and continued: 


Fortune, whose plaything I have so often been since I left 
France, has at last favored me with its gifts. Not only have 
I acquired some property, but I have made a military repu- 
tation for myself among the Independents of the coast. I 
have just been appointed military and civil governor of the 
province of Texas of the Mexican Republic. The North Amer- 
icans having granted us their patronage, I hope that we shall 
soon succeed in shaking off the Spanish yoke entirely. 


The final letter in the series, bearing the date of October 18, 
1817, was not written by Aury. It was addressed to Aury’s sister, 
then Madame Dupuis, by a man who signed only C. It reads as 
follows: 


I should have had the pleasure of writing you earlier if I 

had been able to give you news of your brother. On the 

twelfth of this month I read a letter written by him to M. 

Dupuis bearing the date of July last, in which he tells him 

that he has gone to the island of Vieille Providence where he 

j found one of his corsairs bringing him powers from the gov- 

ernments of Buenos Aires and Chili to take possession of the 

islands of Vieille Providence and Santa Catalina and that 

he had raised there the flag of that republic, which appointed 

him commander in chief of these islands and the forces there. 

Unable until this time to ascertain where your brother was, 

I have not found it possible to come to a decision concerning 

myself. It will be very difficult to find passage for that coun- 

try, but M. Dupuis will let me know if an occasion presents 

‘ itself. The relative that you are sending to your brother is 

with M. Dupuis and will doubtless take advantage of the 

same occasion. If you will write me, I shall send your letter 

through his agent at Jamaica or [ll carry it myself if I can. 

In any case, please write a word of recommendation for me. 

Please do not show my letter to anyone, which I do not sign 
in case it should be lost. 


Aury’s stay in Texas must have been rather short. He returned 
to South America and took part in various expeditions against 
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the Spaniards, but after the siege of Cartagena he had a rival. 
In the documents which Aury addressed to the representatives 
of Colombia, he complained of the dishonest practices of a certain 
Monsieur Brion who treacherously supplanted him as commander 
of the expedition organized by General Bolivar for the liberation 
of Venezuela. A little later, Aury returned this bad stroke by 
saving Brion’s ships about to be surprised by the Spaniards. To 
repay this heaping of coals, Brion persuaded one of Aury’s lieu- 
tenants to desert him with his best ship. The document closes 
with an enumeration of damages due Aury by the republic. 

This surprisingly complete story of Aury’s adventures comes to 
a close with a document, drawn up by the justice of the peace 
and chief of police of the isles of Santa Catalina and Vieille 
Providence, reporting Aury’s death on August 30, 1821. The third 
of September of the same year, the same persoa made an inventory 
of Aury’s possessions, which he left to his sister Victoire Aury 
(Madame Dupuis). A relative, Adrien Aury, named as executor, 
had been killed in a sea battle and another was appointed in his 
place. 

It is to be regretted that the reserve placed upon Aury by his 
correspondents has caused him to omit the more intimate details 
of his career as a pirate, but even so, his life reads like fiction. 


Lancaster E. DABNey. 


The University of Texas. 
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TWO WPA PROJECTS OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 


1. New Or teans’ Histortc OLp Casitpo Is RESTORED 


The historic old Cabildo and the Louisiana State Museum, 
housed in the Cabildo, threatened with decay and deterioration, 
has been salvaged by the Works Progress Administration and 
recently turned over to the sponsor, the board of curators of the 
Louisiana State Museum. 

The Cabildo was included in a project to restore historic Louisi- 
ana buildings, including the Jackson House, the Pontalba build- 
ings, Presbytere, and the Arsenal. The program carried on by 
WPA to recondition the buildings was done at a cost of more 
than $300,000. 

The board of curators of the museum, applying for WPA aid, 
stated that the buildings housed records, documents, and museum 
pieces which were invaluable. The buildings were crumbling and 
the work was of grave necessity. 

All of the rotted flooring and woodwork, much of it the original 
woodwork placed in the buildings nearly 200 years ago, was re- 
placed. The woodwork that remained in good condition was repaired 
where necessary. 

The walls of ancient brick were repaired wherever possible but 
in some instances entire walls were ripped down and replaced 
with new brick. 

The interior plaster was all removed and new plaster placed 
on the walls after they had been repaired sufficiently to take coat- 
ings of cement. 

The plumbing system of the building was modernized. Inadequate 
sewerage and drainage lines were relaid. Plumbing fixtures, most 
of them antiquated and no longer serviceable, were replaced with 
modern appliances. 

The electrical wiring of the building was entirely overhauled. 
New light fixtures were installed and a modern system of wiring 
replaced the old units. 

The walls and flooring of the structure were painted and the 
exterior was also given a coat of paint. 

A modern sprinkler system to guard against fires and to protect 
the museum pieces housed in the building was installed. 
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The project was started in October of 1935 and completed in 
the early summer of 1938. 


2. OsacEs Derpicate ONLY INpDIAN-OWNED MuvsEumM 


So far as known, the only Indian Museum in the world owned 
by an Indian tribe was dedicated in early May, 1938, by the 
Osages at Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 

Much rich material has already been assembled for the museum 
and much more is in the process of being collected so that, when 
rounded out, it will form what will be in its way a priceless 
collection of material regarding a once numerous but now a fast 
vanishing people. 

Included in the collection are documents, such as treaties, old 
photographs, tribal costumes, handicraft objects, paintings, and 
even sound recordings to preserve the legends, language, and cus- 
toms of the once mighty race of hunting Indians. 

Construction of the museum is the result of a project of the 
Works Progress Administration, sponsored by the Osage tribal] 
council. It is a restoration of the old chapel and school building, 
built of native sandstone, and, with the exception that it is of one 
instead of two stories as in the original, it is an exact duplication 
of the old building, even to the cupola and the large brass bell 
which was used in the old days to summon the Indian children 
to school and to worship. 

Efforts to obtain a museum were begun by the Osage tribal 
council about fifteen years ago after it had purchased the collec- 
tion of John Bird, early day Indian trader. This collection, con- 
sisting of more than 100 pieces, including such things as a small 
turtle shell love charm and a rare sacred scalp, was stored in the 
vaults of the Indian agency. Successive efforts of the tribal council 
to obtain a museum failed until a WPA project was approved, 
chiefly through the efforts of John Joseph Mathews, the well known 
author who is a member of the council. Federal expenditures on 
the museum were $25,000. 

After construction was started, an art project was approved and 
Todros Geller, Chicago painter who had spent some time in the 
Southwest studying and painting Indians, was engaged to come to 
Pawhuska, to supervise the art part of the collection and to paint 
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the portraits of a dozen or so Indians who posed in various 
costumes. 

Chief Fred Lookout appointed a committee composed of Mathews 
and Tribal Councilmen George Labadie and Dick Petsemoie to 
have general charge of the museum project, and they procured the 
appointment of Miss Lillian Mathews as curator of the museum. 
The position of curator was created by the Indian Service of the 
Department of the Interior and is the only similar one in the 
Indian service. 

Miss Mathews is optimistic that ultimately a complete history 
of the Osage tribe will be assembled for the museum, though she 
emphasizes it is yet far from the complete state in which she would 
like to see it. 

“Tt is the ultimate goal of the museum,” she said, “to assemble 
everything of value in connection with Osage history. We hope 
eventually to have complete historical documents and treaties either 
in the original or in photostatic form. 

“Since the museum has been opened,” she added, “I believe 
those who own pieces we need will realize the value of having them 
preserved in a permanent collection and will bring them in.” 

Chief Lookout recently brought in a fawn-skin feather case 
which was used in the last great buffalo hunt more than seventy 
years ago. It served as a sheaf for feathers which were used both 
for arrows and in religious rites. The saddle which had belonged 
to Hard Robe, famous scout under Custer, was brought in by 
some of his descendants. 

After some negotiations, the gorgeous wardrobe of Bacon Rind, 
one of the best dressed and most photographed Indians of his time, 
was obtained from the Smithsonian Institution to which it had 
been presented after his death some years ago. 

Another collection obtained is that of Pahsetopah, the deaf mute 
who, before his death, led all the parades. He arranged before 
his death that his collection, including a resplendent eagle-feather 
headdress and an unusually fine war standard, should go to the 


museum. 

Almost unique are the recordings which are a part of the col- 
lection. They include an address in Osage by Chief Lookout and 
an interpretation by his son; the legend of Wapokah the Owl, as 
related by Chief Lookout and with the English version by Mathews. 
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Other legends were told by Mathews and talks in Osage were made 
by several fullbloods. Recordings also were made of Osage songs, 
sung to the rhythmic beat of Indian drums and the history and 
origin of the songs was explained by Mathews. Equipment will be 
included in the museum for playing the recordings for visitors. 

Through the collection already assembled, the history of the 
tribe can be traced back to 1673. The first record of the Osages 
was on Marquette’s map which showed them living in two villages 
along the Little Osage River in what is now Vernon County, 
Missouri. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition in 1804 showed the Osages still 
living in the same villages. The Osages were of the Siouan lin- 
guistic family and their principal activity was hunting. They 
claimed all of the territory which embraces the present states of 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. They roamed the 
whole territory on the hunt but always returned to their two 
villages. 

Under the Fort Clark treaty of 1808, the tribe began ceding 
its lands. The northern part of Arkansas and a large part of 
Missouri were ceded first. In 1825, the tribe ceded more of its 
lands and moved to the Osage land district in what is now 
Montgomery County, Kansas. 

In 1824 Congress provided for an agent for the Osages. This 
agent handled the job by “remote control” and it was not until 
1869 when Isaac T. Gibson was appointed that the tribe had its 
first resident agent. Two of Gibson’s sons still live in the county. 

By a treaty in 1865 the Osages sold their Kansas lands to the 
government. From the proceeds of the sale the government pur- 
chased for them the present reservation in Oklahoma. A claim is 
still pending in Congress as a result of the 1865 treaty. 

The removal to Oklahoma was started in 1870. Many bands of 
the tribe were out on the hunt and the trek from Kansas continued 
into 1871. Through an error in surveying boundary lines the 
tribe located at Silver Lake which was east of their new lands. 
The mistake was discovered and the tribe moved over into its own 
reservation in 1872. 

The Osage, which has practically become a “dead language,” 
will be preserved in sound recordings. 

The 1938 census taken by the agency showed 3,672 persons of 
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Osage blood. Only 582 of these are fullbloods, and of these only 
68 can’t speak and write English but converse solely in the Osage 
tongue. 

Few of the younger generation can speak or understand Osage, 
and it is believed that with the passing of the older fullbloods 
the language will become extinct. 

A. W. von STRUVE. 


Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
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COLONEL J. K. F. MANSFIELD’S REPORT OF THE 
INSPECTION OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF TEXAS IN 1856 


PREFATORY STATEMENT 


The Department of Texas in 1856 was the training ground of 
many of the leading generals of the Civil War. The subject of 
problem succession had been a common topic for many years. As 
far back as August 1, 1837, William E. Channing, the publicist, 
wrote Henry Clay as follows: “This (the annexation of Texas) 
cannot, ought not to be borne. It will justify, it will at length 
demand the separation of the states.” 

Therefore a preview of the actors of our great American Tragedy, 
written by the most competent observer in our army, should be 
of interest to students of Texas history. 

I herewith publish, I believe for the first time, the report of 
the inspection of the Department of Texas in 1856. It was made 
by Colonel J. K. F. Mansfield, Inspector General, U. S. Army, 
who held that position from May 28, 1853, until he was appointed 
brigadier general May 14, 1861. 

The author of this inspection report, Colonel Joseph King Fenno 
Mansfield, was born in New Haven, Connecticut, December 22, 
1803, and descended from one of the earliest settlers in that 
colony. His uncle, Colonel Jared Mansfield, was the first pro- 
fessor of natural and experimental philosophy of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, and his cousin, George Dutton, graduated at the 
head of his class. Mansfield graduated second in his class on 
July 1, 1822, at the age of eighteen years, seven months, and ten 
days. He was assigned to Topographical Engineers by virtue of 
his class standing and was put on duty preparing the defenses of 
New York, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Florida, and 
Georgia. During our war with Mexico he served as chief engineer 
under General Zachary Taylor, and he constructed and defended 
Fort Brown, Texas. He was breveted major for gallant and dis- 
tinguished services in the defense of Fort Brown, May 3 to 9, 
1846; lieutenant colonel for gallant and meritorious conduct in 
several conflicts at Monterrey, Mexico, September 23, 1846, where 
he was painfully wounded in leading the assault on the Tannery 
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Redoubt. He was breveted colonel for gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the battle of Buena Vista, Mexico, February 23, 1847, 
and it is claimed that he planned the battle, and that its success 
was partly due to his military acumen and prompt decisions at 
critical moments. 

From 1848 to 1853 he served on the Board of Engineers, plan- 
ning our coast defenses on both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
On May 28, 1853, he was appointed inspector general by Sec- 
retary of War Jefferson Davis, who had learned of his suitability 
for this position by observing him during the war with Mexico. 
He inspected the Department of New Mexico in 1853; of Cali- 
fornia in 1854; of Texas in 1856; the Utah army in 1857; the 
departments of Oregon and California in 1858 and 1859, and 
the Department of Texas again in 1860 and 1861. During the 
last inspection he became aware that steps were being taken in 
Texas that would lead up to the war between the states, and, 
appreciating the impending crisis, he hurried to Washington to 
communicate his observations to the War Department. Unfor- 
tunately, the Secretary of War, the archtraitor, James Buchanan 
Floyd, had just resigned under a cloud late in December, 1860, 
after first sending all the spare rifles and field artillery available 
to the southern states. His adjutant general, Samuel Cooper, 
followed his footsteps and also resigned March 7%, 1861, to step 
across the line and to occupy a similar position in the Confederate 
Army with the same rank. With such men at the head of the 
War Department it is no wonder that his words of warning passed 
unheeded. Mansfield was appointed brigadier general in the United 
States Army May 14, 1861. Ignorant politicians were demanding 
an “On to Richmond” movement while they were sitting in their 
homes. Mansfield’s prudent advice was looked on with disfavor 
and part of his command was taken from him. He chafed under 
the unjust treatment and tried hard to be put on field service, 
like all true soldiers. When the Army of the Potomac returned 
from the Peninsula he was put in command of the Twelfth Army 
Corps, which he led into action at Antietam, Maryland, September 
1%, 1862. He was on the extreme right in support of Hooker’s 
Corps, which was visibly melting away. Mansfield’s Corps were 
mostly raw troops and sustained a heavy fire from the defenders 
of Dunker Church. Seeing his men waver, he tried to inspire 
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them with courage and pressed forward to where the battle was 
hottest with his sword waving over his head, cheering his men to 
victory or death. His towering figure and flowing white locks 
made him so conspicuous that the enemy concentrated their fire 
on him and he fell, pierced with a minie ball, while his horse was 
pierced by three minie balls at the same time. Before he went to 
battle he wrote a friend about the disposition he wished made of 
his remains. He died the next morning, and his last words were: 
“Tt is the Lord’s will and it is all right.” General Mansfield was 
a man who practiced kindness and was of a deep religious dispo- 
sition. Through his munificence a school for girls was erected at 
Middletown, Connecticut. He lived a useful and a stainless life 
and he crowned it with an act of heroic devotion and died in the 
service of his country, satisfied that he had performed his duty. 


Colonel Mansfield’s report follows: 


HdQrs. of the Army 

New York, Jany 17, 1857 
Respectfully proposed to the 
Adjutant General. 


L. Thomas, 
Asst. Adj Genl. 


I. 43 (Hd. Qrs.) December 29, 1856. 


TAG. 1856 


(64 I. 1856. A. Genl’s Office.) 


Misel File 282 
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Brevet Lieut Genl: Winfield Scott, 
Commanding the Army of 
the United States. 


Sir: 

In obedience 
to your special order, no. 15, requiring me to make a minute 
inspection of the Department of Texas: and your particular in- 
structions relative thereto of the 12th March last, requiring me to 
“exhibit the true state and conditions of the commands,” as well 
as the location of the several posts, and stations, the object they 
were designed to accomplish, and to what extent thus far the 
purposes in view have been attained, their distances from each 
other, the practicability of the routes leading to them, the nature 
of the country in which they are situated, and to what extent it 
may be relied on in obtaining supplies; specifying also the nearest 
settlements, and the number of population capable of bearing 
arms: what Indian tribes reside in the vicinity: and the number 
of warriors they could bring into the field, and such other general 
information as in a military view may be deemed important to 
be communicated.” [Sic.] I have the honor now to report, that 
I have performed that duty between the 31st day of March and 
5 of September, as follows. 

The Department of Texas comprises the whole of the State of 
Texas with the exception of the posts in El Paso County which 
are attached to the Departfment of New Mexico: and from its 
geographical position separated from Mexico by the Rio Grande. 
The population of this Department are the Citizens of Texas; 
principally planters and farmers numbering about 200,000: raising 
sugar, cotton, corn, wheat, beans, etc., and engaged in raising 
stock for which the country is better fitted than any thing else. 
This population is very much scattered and occupy the country 
from the seaboard as far north and west as a line connecting the 
posts of Fort Duncan, fort Mason, fort McKavett, fort Chad- 
bourne, fort Belknap, etc., thence perhaps towards fort Washita. 
These posts however may be said to be the limit of the spread of 
population for many years to come, and there are now but very 
few setlers within 50 miles of these posts; as the inducement to 
settle is not sufficient. The want of seasonable rains to insure good 
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crops in return for labour, is a great drawback to the further 
progress of population towards the Territory of New Mexico. 


INDIANS 


Within the limits above described there are nominally no wild 
Indians. But there are two reservations for friendly Indians made 
by the State of Texas, one of 8 square leagues about 15 miles 
below fort Belknap in latitude 33° and longitude 99° laying both 
sides of the Brazos and occupied by five friendly Tribes, to wit; 
the Caddos of 210 souls under their chief Inah; the Anadakos 
222 souls under the chief Hosea Maria; the Tonkahuas 168 souls 
under the chief Plaidon ; the Wacos 141 souls under the chief Aqua 
Quash ; the Tahuaccaros 194 souls under the chief Ocholas. These 
Indians are perfectly harmless and have built their log and grass 
huts and houses in their respective villages, and have planted 
about 700 acres of corn, which in consequence of the want of rain 
will yield them nothing this year. Yet they have melons, pumpkins, 
cattle, cows and horses and fowls and pigs, and are identified 
with the soil and as they receive rations from the Government of 
meat and corn and salt, will not commit any depredations in future. 
The Indian Sub Agent Mr. 8. P. Ross who is perfectly competent 
and has the confidence of the Indians, feels satisfied as to their 
future good conduct. I visited these Tribes in their respective 
villages with the Agent, and I have reason to believe they are 
friendly and well disposed. These Indians have been in this 
reserve since the 1st March 1855, and have committed no depre- 
dations since. 

The other reservation is of 4 square leagues located on the 
Clear Fork of the Brazos in latitude about 33° and about 14 a 
degree west of the first, say 40 miles from fort Belknap. There 
the friendly southern Comanches are gathered to the number of 
509 souls under the immediate supervision of Mr. J. R. Baylor 
who is well qualified for his position and has the confidence of 
them. These Indians have been on this reserve since the 25th June 
1855 and were encamped with their families and horses and cattle, 
and the Agent had commenced the construction of a house for the 
Chief Katemase. They had planted 160 acres of corn, which in 
consequence of the want of rain will yield nothing this year. But 
they have mellons, pumpkins, cattle, cows, horses, and receive 
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rations of meat, corn and salt from the Government, and being 
thus fed, it is not at all probable this Tribe will ever again attempt 
a roving, and depredating life. Yet as they are the wildest of all 
the friendly tribes, it was thought best to establish a temporary 
post, Camp Cooper, in this vicinity. These Comanches have among 
them 25 men and boys, and 15 women and girls as prisoners from 
Mexico. Some have been among them for many years, others but a 
short time and when vicious are worse than the Indians in ras- 
calities. Such of these captives as have not intermarried with them, 
should be redeemed, and sent home by our Government. 

Major R. S. Neighbors is the principal Indian Agent for Texas, 
and is a Gentleman extremely well qualified from his experience 
in, and knowledge of the Indian character, to manage them. The 
Indians have confidence in him and he has great command over 
them. These Indians have been supplied through him with all 
the necessary farming utensils and a wagon, and a five yoke team 
of oxen to each tribe, with an American to teach them to culti- 
vate the soil, and a smith and armorer allowed them for repairs, 
and 300 head of cows and calves have been distributed among 
them. They have established their own police and prohibited spir- 
itous liquors. 

Such is the population of this Department within the limits 
above described. 

There are however in this Department other Indians, wild, 
inhuman and thievish, numbering 500 to 800 souls that have not 
as yet felt disposed to come under the protection of the Gov- 
ernment, and settle upon a reservation. There are Southern Co- 
manches, Lipans, Tonkahuas, and Mescaleros Apaches. The Co- 
manches are on the plains at the head waters of the Colorado and 
Brazos; and the Tonkahuas and Lipans on the Rio Grande. The 
Apaches are principally west of the Pecos River, and bordering 
on Mexico and New Mexico. 

All Indians in this Department are treated as enemies unless 
they show a pass from the Indian Agent. 

I will here remark that the State of Texas has granted a further 
Indian Reservation of 5 square leagues to be located west of the 
Pecos River, and it only remains for the Government to mark 
out the same, and call in the wild tribes in that quarter to settle. 
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This should be done at once, on the score of humanity as well as 
to deter them from depredations on the whites for subsistence. 

The reservations heretofore marked out have been very judi- 
ciously and favourably done for the Indians. They have suitable 
and convenient water and proportionate tracts of tillable and 
pasture and wood lands. 

On the borders of Texas at the north on the Red River is a 
band of Wishitas, Indians who have been peaceable for the last 
two years. And from the head of the Wishita to the head of the 
Canadian are two bands of Comanches, the Tenawish and the 
Niconie, who send when they please, war parties to commit depre- 
dations on both the frontiers of Texas, and New Mexico, and 
they trade with the New Mexicans at San Miguel and Anton Chico 
and Mexican traders go among them. The Rio Grande forms the 
Southern boundary of Texas. It is across this river at various 
points that Smuggling is carried on, and bandits of both Indians 
and Mexicans commit at times depredations. The population along 
the river is limited and mostly of the Mexican race engaged in 
raising stock. There are Americans at the different localities 
such as Brownsville, Rio Grande City, Roma, Edinboro, etc., who 
are engaged principally in trade. But little or no dependence can 
be placed on this population as a community to preserve order 
and enforce the laws, and repel the attacks of Bandits, and assist 
the revenue officers, on an emergency in the discharge of their 
duties, and to prevent revolutionary parties in armed bodies from 
crossing into Mexico and then again taking refuge on our own 
soil. 

The number of Indian warriors may be safely estimated at 
1/5 the number of souls. 


NECESSITY OF THE MILITARY PosTS AND THE SUITABLENESS 
OF THE SAME. 


From the foregoing statement of the character of the population 
of Texas, both wild and civilized: and the peculiar frontier at 
the south and west and north. It is apparent that the troops of 
the army are indispensable in this Department to protect the 
peaceable inhabitants, and preserve our neutrality in all revolu- 
tionary movements in Mexico for some years to come. To this 
end the following posts already exist. The HeadQuarters of the 
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Department at San Antonio. A depot for receiving and forwarding 
supplies at Indianola; another at Corpus Christi and another at 
Brazos Santiago. And posts for troops at Brownsville; Ringgold 
Barracks; fort McIntosh; fort Duncan; fort Clark; Camp Lan- 
caster; fort Davis; fort Mason; fort McKavett; fort Chadbourne; 
Camp Cooper; fort Belknap.— Besides temporary Camps estab- 
lished at suitable seasons in localities, and on trails visited by 
the Wild Indians who enter Texas, or cross it to commit depre- 
dations. 

As to the suitableness of these posts. It is beyond dispute that 
San Antomio is the best position for the Head Quarters of this 
Department being the most central and convenient to all the 
other posts. It is 140 miles from Indianola; 338 from fort Bel- 
knap; 215 from fort Chadbourne; 170 from fort McKavett, 110 
from fort Mason; 145 from fort Clark; 295 from fort Lancaster ; 
480 from fort Davis; from fort Duncan ; from fort Me- 
Intosh ; from Ringgold Barracks ; from Brownsville; 150 
from Corpus Christi and over practicable and generally good 
roads. 

The Depot at Indianola (Powder Horn) is indispensable and 
cannot be dispensed with. There is a semiweekly line of steamers 
to New Orleans, and a free navigation to all ports in the U. 8S. 
for vessels drawing not over 10 feet water, and a good harbour. 
From Indianola there is an inland water communication with 
Corpus Christi and with the Town of Matagorda. From this 
depot all posts beyond San Antonio are readily supplied. 

Q.M. The Depot of Corpus Christi does not seem of impor- 
tance. The access to this depot from sea is over Aransas bar of 
about 7 feet water, thence about 30 miles up Corpus Christi Bay 
to which place only 4 feet water can be carried. Hence the 
necessity of lightering which is attended with much additional 
cost.— Further the only post that can be conveniently supplied 
from this depot are McIntosh 140 miles over a road 75 miles of 
it at the dry season is without water; thence to fort Duncan 110 
miles. These two posts might just as well be supplied via Ringgold 
Barracks which receives its supplies by steamer direct from Brazos 
Santiago, and is 120 miles below McIntosh. Or perhaps a better 
locality for a depot than Ringgold Barracks would be the Town 


of Roma 16 miles above Ringgold Bks. and the head of steamer 
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navigation for all seasons of the year. Another objection to Corpus 
Christi for a depot is that it increases the number of posts to 
which supplies are shipped unnecessarily and many vessels are 
wrecked at Aransas Bar. My conclusions are entirely against 
Corpus Christi as unnecessary as a depot and a post in this 
Department. 

The Depot of Brazos Santiago is a good one and accessible to 
vessels from all parts of the U. States, being at the entrance to 
the bay at Point Isabell, and nine miles along shore from the 
mouth of the Rio Grande; and steamers pass out of that river and 
take in their loads for the supply of the posts on that river with- 
out difficulty. It is 35 miles by land from fort Brown. This depot 
is indispensable and in connexion with that at Indianola will 
answer all the demands of the Service. 

Fort Brown. This post is in latitude 25° 54’ and longitude 
97° 26’ and directly opposite Matamoros, and the only military 
command near the coast of Texas, is indispensable, and well placed, 
and contiguous to Brownsville, where there is a mixed population 
of about 1500 souls. 

Ringgold Barracks in latitude 26° 23’ and longitude 90° 21 
at Rio Grande City and just below the mouth of the San Juan 
river near the mouth of which is situated the town of Comargo in 
Mexico, is indispensable under the present unsettled state of Indian 
difficulties, and revolutionary movements, at times in Mexico. It 
is 120 miles from fort Brown, and accessible to steamers from 
Brazos Santiago at all seasons of the year, and is 110 miles from 
fort McIntosh. It would be a good place for a depot to supply 
posts up the river unless the little town of Roma of about 500 
population mostly Mexican, which is quite as accessible at all 
seasons of the year by Steamers, and 16 miles higher up the river 
where there is abundant of stone for building close at hand should 
prove better. This locality would be healthier and save one day’s 
march of a supply train for forts McIntosh and Duncan. I do 
not think this post can be dispensed with, and think it well placed 
for protection to the inhabitants of Texas. 

Fort McIntosh is in latitude 27°-31’ and long. 99°-21’ situated 
at Laredo on the Rio Grande and 110 miles from Ringgold Bar- 
racks and 120 miles below fort Duncan. On the opposite side of 
the river is the Town of Monterey de Laredo. The population of 
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Laredo is almost entirely of the Mexican race and of about 1000 
souls. Hitherto the Lipan Indians have been troublesome here 
and bandits have depredated on both sides of the river. A force 
at this point is indispensable to secure the peaceable occupation 
of the country and to destroy the murderous Indians and high- 
waymen. 

Fort Duncan is in latitude 28°-42’ and long. 100°-30’ at Eagle 
Pass on the Rio Grande where there is a population of about 500 
souls, mostly Mexican. It is 120 miles from McIntosh and 45 
miles from fort Clark and like fort McIntosh is well placed and 
indispensable for some time to come. 

Fort Clark is in lat. 20°-17 and long. 100°-25’ on the route 
from San Antonio to El Paso. It is 145 miles from San Antonio 
and as this locality is much exposed to Indians marauding the 
country is necessary in the line of posts to El Paso and across 
the state and without which travelling over this region would be 
almost impossible for small parties. It is well seated on Las 
Moras Creek. 

Camp Lancaster is on Live Oak creek near its junction with 
the Pecos River and 172 miles from fort Clark on the route to 
El Paso. This post is indispensable to travellers and in a locality 
often visited by the wild Indians traversing the country. It can- 
not be dispensed with. At this place travellers can rest and recruit 
their animals and repair their wagons with safety. It undoubtedly 
has and will save many valuable lives. 

Fort Davis is in latitude 30°-26’ and long. 103°-37’ at the head 
of the Limpia 4000 feet above the sea; 162 miles from Camp Lan- 
caster on the route to El Paso, and about 90 miles from the 
Presidio de Rio Grande; and of great importance to prevent depre- 
dations across the River Grande by the wild Indians and as security 
for travellers; and is 210 miles from El Paso. 

Fort McKavett on the head waters of the San Saba river; 60 
miles from fort Mason; 100 from fort Chadbourne, 28 from old 
fort Terrett and in latitude 30°-50’ and long. 100°-35’. 

Fort Chadbourne in latitude 31°-28’ and long. 100°-40’ on a 
tributary of the Colorado (Oak Creek) is 100 miles from fort 
McKavett. Camp Cooper is on the Clear Fork of the Brazos 100 
miles from fort Chadbourne in latitude 32°-80’ on the Comanche 
Reservation. 
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Fort Belknap is on the Brazos in latitude 33°-8’ and long. 
98°-40’: 40 miles from Camp Cooper and about 10 miles from 
the Indian Reservation on the Brazos. 

These four last mentioned posts extending along the western 
and northern frontier in connexion with fort Clark at the South 
and fort Wishita at the north in the are of a circle and say gen- 
erally 50 miles in advance of settlements, and separating the civ- 
ilized race from the wild Indians, with perhaps the exception of 
Camp Cooper which may be called temporary, constitute a chain 
across the country which I regard as indispensable for years to 
come, as protection to the citizens of Texas against the inroads 
of the savage Indians; and well situated to throw out scouts in 
pursuit of depredators. 

Fort Mason is on a tributary of the Llano and on the road 
from San Antonio to fort McKavett, 110 miles from San Antonio 
and 60 from fort McKavett. I am not prepared to say this post 
should be retained as more than temporary till the Troops there 
stationed be required in another quarter. 

[ would recommend the establishment of one additional post 
on the route to El Paso. I referred to this subject in my report of 
the inspection of New Mexico in 1853. It may however be besi, that 
this post should be attached to the Department of New Mexico. I 
refer to the point on the Rio Grande about 90 miles below El Paso 
where the route leaves the river and passes thro’ the caflon towards 
fort Davis. There is abundant wood and good water and I doubt not 
the bottom land of the river here would make a good garden spot. 
A post here would add very much to the security of the traveller, 
and no doubt aid the ready transmission of the mail. 


Mititary Rrsources AND Route PassEep Ovzr. 


The population of Texas is put down at 84,860 males, of which I 
suppose five thousand might be called into the field to bear arms. 
The supplies for the subsistence of Troops to be obtained in this 
state are beef, corn, flour, beans and some bacou all of excellent 
quality. 

To visit the posts of this Department I landed at Indianola, 
and took the inland water route to Corpus Christi; thence across 
the prairie to fort Brown, and followed up the Rio Grande to fort 
Duncan; and thence via forts Clark and Lancaster to fort Davis. 
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I then returned directly to San Antonio—thence to fort Mason, 
and the western posts, to fort Belknap. I then passed down the 
Brazos to Waco, and struck over to Austin; and thence down 
the Colorado to Columbus: and thence to Galveston where I took 
steamer to New Orleans. 


COMMAND OF THE DEPARTMENT: ‘TROOPS, ETC. 


This Department was under the command of Brevet Major 
General Persifer Smith, Colonel of the Mounted rifles, until the 1st 
April last, when he relinquished it. And Col. A. S. Johnson of 
the 2d Cavalry assumed command from that date. Col. Johnson 
reached San Antonio, the Head Quarters of the Department, on the 
9th April Attached to Head Quarters are Bt Major D. C. Buell 
assistant Adjutant General: Bvt Lt Col and Capt A. C. Myers 
chief quartermaster: Capt. W. B. Blair chief commissary: Surgeon 
Charles McCormick chief medical officer: Capt J. A. J. Bradford 
chief ordnance officer: 1st Lt. Kenner Garrard Adjt of the 2d 
Cavalry. 

San ANTONIO 4TH TO THE 14TH JULY. 


Col Johnson entered on his temporary duties with energy and 
ability, and has issued sundry orders well calculated to suppress 
depredations and protect the frontier. One of these orders re- 
quires all Indians not on the reservation, and without papers from 
the Indian Agents, to be treated as hostile. 

The Adjutant General’s Department is in excellent order under 
the direction of Bt Major D. C. Buell. There appears to be great 
regularity and system in all its particulars and the books and 
records neatly kept. There are 3 clerks private soldiers on extra 
duty. Only two of these are allowed commutation and rations at 
40 cts. There is also an orderly, a private soldier, who is not 
allowed commutation. These men should all be allowed commu- 
tation alike. There seems to be no cause for discontinuation. 

Quartermaster’s Department is well administered under the 
orders of Bt Lt Col and Capt A. C. Myers who has been in charge 
from the 8th July to the 15 April 1855; and since the 22d Novem- 
ber 1855. The interval having been filled by Bt Major W. W. 
Chapman. He supplies all his subordinates, to wit, Bt Major 
W. W. Chapman, at Corpus Christi, Capt W. K. Vanbokkelen 
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at Indianola, Capt E. E. McLean at San Antonio, and the acting 
Asst Quartermasters at the different posts, of this Department 
with funds and supplies on estimates properly approved. The 
supplies of the various posts generally are transported by con- 
tract, on the following terms. The contractors furnish good cov- 
ered wagons, and carts, and receive the supplies at Indianola, 
and San Antonio, and transport at the following rates. From 
Indianola to San Antonio at 14 cents the pound—from San 
Antonio to forts Clark and Duncan and intermediate places 1-1/10 
cents the pound the 100 miles—from San Antonio to forts Davis, 
Bliss and Fillmore at 1-7/10 cents the pound the 100 miles. This 
plan of supplying the posts by contract I am inclined to the 
opinion, that in time of peace, after it has been fairly tried will 
be found the most economical and certainly the most convenient, 
as it lessens the number of citizen employees at the posts, as 
well as the number of animals to be constantly kept for trans- 





portation trains. 

A large amount of funds necessarily passes thro’ the hands 
of Bt Col Myers. In the fiscal year ending 30th June 1855, he 
received and disbursed and transferred 990,957 10/100 dollars. 
In the fiscal year ending 30th June 1856 he received 635,322 77/100 
dolls and disbursed and transferred 633,640 47/100 dolls, leaving 
on hand on 30th June 1682 30/100 dollars; of which 1539 20/100 
dolls was in deposit with the Assistant Treasurer at New Orleans, 
139 50/100 dolls with the Assistant Treasurer at New York, and 
3 40/100 dolls in cash. This balance is only applicable to the 
payment of Transportation. Thus showing a very heavy expendi- 
ture in this Department. But it is believed that hereafter the 
expenditures will be from 150 to 200 thousand less per annum. 
The only commutation for fuel and quarters paid in this Depart- 
ment are at San Antonio, Indianola and Corpus Christi. The 
commutation at San Antonio amounts monthly to about 400 dolls 
in summer and 530 in winter. The amount paid for office hire 
and store houses for supplies, etc., amounts to about 891 dolls per 
month, which will probably be reduced to about 700 dolls or 8400 
per annum hereafter. All the offices and store rooms for com- 
missary and ordnance occupy the whole of a fine new brick block 
of buildings in the City owned by Mr. Vance, and are extremely 
well arranged and calculated for their accommodation and should 
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certainly be retained. Col Myers is the only disbursing officer in 
this City. He keeps 2 clerks at 125 and 75 dolls and a ration 
per month and a messenger at 25 dolls and a ration. His accounts 
and records are in excellent order, and there appears to be no 
irregularity. This Dept. was in debt on the 30th June about 
140,000 dollars. 

Capt. E. E. McLean assistant quartermaster is stationed in 
this City under the orders of Col Myers. He relieved Bt Major 
J. Belger on the 1st May and has the charge of the operations, 
and is the quartermaster of the post, but does no disbursements. 
Yet he has on hand 285 dolls in an iron safe. His books and 
returns are all according to regulations and in order. He has in 
his employ the following citizens, to wit, 2 clerks at 85 and 65 
dolls and a ration; 1 storekeeper at 65 dolls and a ration; 1 mes- 
senger at 25 dolls and a ration; 65 teamsters at 20 dolls and a 
ration; 4 labourers in store house at 25 dolls and a ration; 1 
wheelwright at 50 dolls and a ration, and 4 at 40 dolls and a 
ration; 1 master smith at 50 dolls and a ration; 2 smiths at 40 
dolls and a ration; 1 smith at 35 dolls and a ration; 1 master 
saddler at 50 dolls and a ration; 1 saddler at 45 dolls and a 
ration; 1 Forage master at 58 dolls; 1 yard master at 40 dolls 
and a ration; 3 watchmen at 18 dolls and a ration; 1 guide at 
45 dolls and a ration; 1 cook at 18 dolls and a ration; 1 overseer 
of a corral 5 miles off at 40 dolls and a ration; 4 wagon masters 
at 58 dolls; 2 cart drivers at 18 dolls and a ration; 5 laborers and 
ostlers at 18 dolls and a ration; 6 herders at the corral at 18 dolls 
and a ration; 1 Express under contract at 204 dolls per month to 
carry mails and furnish his own transportation. He has got 195 
wagons, 2 carts, 44 horses, 691 mules, 4 ambulances. Thus show- 
ing 110 citizens and 745 mules and horses kept to meet the pos- 
sible demands of the service. Most of this large force here is the 
result of a recent change in the system, to that of contract for 
the supply of the posts, and it is presumed in due time, the animals, 
etc., will be sent to places where they will be needed. 

The old Mission is occupied as a store house, and its vicinity 
for stables, corral, etc., etc.; and the supplies well stored and 
abundant. A large supply of oats and corn on hand. The oats 
were shipped from New Orleans for the mounted rifles. The 
stables are ample. A smith’s shop, carpenter’s shop, saddler’s shop 
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and all other conveniences ample for the Service. Capt McLean 
had on hand 79 rifles, 9 colt’s pistols, 4 cavalry pistols, 1 carbine. 
I condemned as unserviceable to be broken up 25 rifles, 2 colts 
pistols, 3 carbines, and to be dropped 25 cartridge boxes, 3 cap 
boxes, 44 waist belts, 5 waist belt plates. 

Brevet Major I. Belger of this Department was at this City 
engaged in closing his accounts and returns of public property. 
He had in employ two clerks at 85 and 65 dolls per month. He 
reports a cash deficiency of 9315 86/100 dolls occasioned by 
the dishonesty of a clerk John S. Sheahan in whom he had 
placed so much confidence as to entrust him with the key of his 
safe. A court of inquiry was had on the subject by order of Bvt 
Major Genl P. Smith then in command of the Department. And 
Major Belger had brought a suit against Sheahan who had ab- 
sconded and obtained a verdict of 8422. dolls. But Sheahan’s 
property has changed owners and it is in a state of litigation, 
and it is doubtful as to how much will be eventually recovered. 
Yet the sureties of Major Belger are ample, and sufficient time 
should be allowed him to adjust the matter with the Treasury. 

Commissary Department has been under the direction of Capt. 
W. B. Blair since the 1st May 1851, and is well directed and 
managed. The supplies on estimates of 3 months intervals are 
obtained from New York, Baltimore, New Orleans and Texas. 
His subordinates, one at each post, receive their funds thro’ him. 
His accounts and returns promptly and properly rendered and 
books in good order. 2 Lieut E. A. Palfry of the 7th Inft, who 
relieved Byt Major Belger is stationed here since the 7th January 
1856 as Depot commissary, and is immediately subordinate to 
Capt Blair. The following citizens are employed: 1 clerk at 75 
dolls and 1 labourer at 20 dolls and a ration each. One office clerk 
at depot at 75 dolls; 1 warehouse man at 50 dolls and a ration: 
1 cooper at 40 dolls and a ration; 1 Issuer at 35 dolls and a ration, 
and 4 labourers at 18 dolls and a ration. In the aggregate 10 
citizens. The following posts are supplied directly through this 
depot, to wit, Clark, Duncan, Lancaster, Davis, Mason, McKavett, 
Chadbourne, Cooper, Belknap. The other posts as follows, Mc- 
Intosh direct from Corpus Christi. Fort Brown and Ringgold Bar- 
racks from Brazos Santiago direct by steamer. The supplies are 
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well stored in the building with the public offices, and it seems 
well adapted for them. 

Capt Blair’s accounts show a balance due the U. S. on 30th 
June 1856 of 14,470 63/100 dollars. Of this 8000 had been re- 
mitted to the acting commissary at Fort Davis and receipt not 
yet obtained; 5000 in a Quartermaster’s draft on Asst Treasurer 
in New Orleans; 1266 10/100 dolls in Assistant Treasury U. 8. 
at New Orleans: and 204 53/100 dolls in cash on hand. 

Lieut Palfry’s accounts and returns are all well kept and for- 
warded. He shows a balance due the U. 8S. on the 30th June of 
6733 51/100 dolls. Of this there is due from the Quartermaster’s 
Dept here 6274 55/100 dolls for rations supplied, and the balance 
458 49/100 dolls, together with 400 dolls since received of Capt 
Blair and 1319 27/100 dolls received from Major Belger: in the 
aggregate 2177 76/100 dolls is in an iron safe. 

During the year ending 31st May 1856 there were brought into 
this Department 2000. bbls pork, 300,000 lbs bacon, 5500 bbls 
flour, 280,000 Ibs bread. The loss by condemnation by boards of 
survey has been great: 10 per cent on pork, 8 per cent on bacon, 
13 per cent on flour and 21 per cent on bread. Of this 27 bbls 
of pork, 984 lbs bacon and 4000 Ibs bread were condemned at 
fort Davis. 75 bbls pork, 9,850 lbs bacon, 316 bbls flour and 
8826 lbs bread were condemned at fort Duncan,—59 bbls pork, 
6737 lbs bacon, 10249 Ibs bread were condemned at fort Mc- 
Intosh—12 bbls pork, 200 lbs bacon and 680 lbs bread were con- 
demned at fort Belknap. The aggregate of condemned supplies 
within the time specified is as follows 206 bbls pork, 23,681 lbs 
bacon, 703 bbls flour and 60,762 lbs bread. 

These articles with the single exception of flour if sound when 
bought and well put up, should keep for years uninjured. I do 
not think it probable they were spoiled at these posts. I am in- 
clined to the opinion they were not good when sent, judging from 
the 50 bbls flour that reached Camp Lancaster when I was there. 
Some 6 or 8 having been opened and found spoiled. The heavy 
cost of transportation to these distant posts of supplies that are 
unfit for use is a serious evil and should be remedied for the 
future. Take for instance one item, the 27 bbls pork to fort Davis, 
say 5400 lbs at 1 19/100 say the lb, per 100 miles, for 620 miles 
from Indianola to fort Davis is 398 52/100 dolls a complete loss 
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to the U. S.: and extremely injurious to the service as it increases 
both the expense of the Commissary and Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ments unnecessarily and leaves the troops perhaps without sup- 
plies. I am of opinion that before any articles are transported 
from the depots at Indianola, Corpus Christi, and Brazos Santiago 
they should be carefully inspected, which would detect at once im- 
positions. I would further recommend that boards of survey of 
condemned articles of this Department should name the purchaser 
of them and the time and place of purchase and the time on hand 
at the post, and the depot from which received. To this end the 
purchaser should mark on the packages the month in which pur- 
chased and by whom. This would throw the responsibility where 
it belongs and the delinquent if any brought to light. 

With regard to the putting up of the supplies, it is thought 
that Charcoal does not help bacon. The hoops of vinegar casks 
should not be of iron, and two iron hoops should be put on all 
bbls of flour at the heads to prevent bursting in the handling. 

The coffee and sugar ration does not appear to be enough. Ten 
pounds of coffee and 15 of sugar to the 100 rations, I think would 
be a suitable increase till it has been tried. 

Medical Department. Surgeon Chas. McCormick is the senior 
medical officer of this Department attached to Head Qtrs. He has 
an office and medicines in good order and there are three rooms 
hired as an hospital in case of sickness to soldiers passing and 
repassing thro’ the City. Surgeon McCormick recommends an in- 
crease of the ration of coffee and sugar and a regular issue of 
antiscorbutics. I am of a like opinion and would recommend that 
antiscorbutics be issued to all those posts, where it is impracticable 
in consequence of the dry season to keep up a suitable post garden. 
There have been and are many cases of scurvy in this Department. 

Ordnance Department. Capt J. A. J. Bradford is chief and 
attached to Head Quarters since the 11th Dec 1854, but is unwell 
most of the time, and his services here are very important, as one 
officer can perform all the duty—The Ordnance depot has been in 
the charge of Capt John McNutt since the 1st September 1852, and 
in excellent order and condition. His papers and accounts are 
kept according to regulations. There was due him on the 30 June 
767 97/100 dollars. He has the following citizens in his employ, 
to wit, 1 clerk at 24 dolls per day, 1 Master armourer at 24 dolls 
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per day, 1 Carpenter at 2 dolls, 1 saddler at 2 dolls, 4 cleaning 
arms at 1 25/100 dolls, 1 keeper of the magazine at 1 50/100 
who is at work making cartridges, 1 laborer and 1 ostler at 1 25/100 
dolls, 1 laborer making cartridges at 1 doll, 1 watchman ai 1 doll, 
2 laborers @ 1 doll, 1 boy making cartridges at 75 cents. In the 
aggregate 18 citizens. He keeps one horse and a two horse wagon. 

The supplies are well stored and abundant.— The powder and 
fixed ammunition for small arms, and loose powder in kegs and 
barrels, are kept at the old Mexican Powder House a mile out of 
the City. The ammunition for cannon is kept in the Alamo. 
There are two store rooms in Vance’s new brick buildings, one 
for horse and artillery equipments, and the other for carbines, 
pistols, accoutrements, etc., etc. 

The stone office and stone storerooms for small arms and accou- 
trements for issue, and armorers, carpenters, saddlers and smiths 
shops and gun sheds all located in a lot in the City resting on 
the San Antonio river and very well arranged and in good order. 
There is in this depot in serviceable order completely mounted 7% 
six pounder bronze guns, 3 twelve pounder bronze howitzers, 6 
twelve pounder Mountain howitzers, 900 percussion muskets, 128 
percussion muskets with Maynard primer, 461 cavalry musketoons, 
200 artillery musketoons, 552 percussion rifles, 10 porters rifles, 
1684 cavalry pistols, 78 colts pistols (holster), 49 Colts belt pistols, 
592 Cavalry Carbines, 6 sharps Carbines, 1 rifled wale piece. 

IT condemned to be sold and broken up a large quantity of old 
saddles, bridles and equipments, of all kinds, being wholly unfit 
for service or repair. 

All the land, buildings, etc., etc., occupied by this department 
are hired. 

A depot should certainly be permanently established in this City. 
It is the most eligible locality and the City of San Antonio has 
given to the Government, the choice of two localities for this 
Depot. One 4 miles out of the City at the head spring of the 
San Antonio river, and the other 2 miles out of the City at the 
head spring of the San Pedro. I have seen both these sites, and 
the last I think, as it is not too far out of the city is the best. 
I would recommend an examination of these sites and an early 
decision on this point, and the commencement of a permanent 
depot, which it might be convenient at a future day to convert 
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into an Arsenal. There is abundant stone and lime for building 
near this locality. 

Pay Department. There are four paymasters in this Dept 
Major H. Hill stationed at Corpus Christi, Major L. J. Beall 
and Major R. H. Chilton who are stationed in San Antonio, and 
Major J. R. Hagner at fort Brown. Their duties are assigned 
to them as follows by order of Genl Smith of the 14th June 1856. 
Major Beall pays at San Antonio and forts Duncan and Clark 
every two months. Major Hill pays at Corpus Christi, Camp Lan- 
easter and fort Davis, every 4 months. Major Hagner pays at 
forts Brown and Ringgold Barracks and McIntosh every two 
months. Major Chilton pays at forts Mason, McKavett, Chad- 
bourne, Camp Cooper and Belknap every two months. 

To effect these payments each paymaster has constantly at his 
command an ambulance and four mules and a driver and in addi- 
tion a team of 4 to 6 mules to transport Camp equipage and the 
rations of an Escort which varies from 4 to 20 men, and there 
seems to be no way of avoiding this expense under the present 
state of the Country. 

Major Beall’s accounts, ete., were in good order. He keeps the 
clerk authorized by law at 700 dolls and a ration. There was a 
balance in his hands on the 30th June of 26590 02/100 dolls. 
Expended since 1318 48/100 dolls, leaving a balance in the 5th 
July of 25,271 54/100 dolls in amounts as follow 21815 99/100 
in the Asst Treasury at New Orleans, 37 09/100 with the Asst 
Treasurer in New York, and cash in safe 3418 48/100 dolls. 
Major Beall pays off the discharged soldiers as they pass thro’ 
San Antonio and he complains the officers are not particular 
enough in making out the final statements, and that the price 
of rations should be put on the soldier’s certificate of discharge. 

Major Chilton’s accounts are all correct and he performs his 
duty well, and he keeps a clerk at 700.dolls and a ration. He had 
on hand on the 30th June 66,080 31/100 dolls. Since received 
5 75/100 dolls and since paid 2,766 90/100 dolls; leaving a bal- 
ance in his hands on the 5th July of 63,319 16/100 dolls in funds 
as follows,—with the Assist Treas at N. York 18752 32/100 dolls, 
and with the Asst Treasurer in New Orleans 17434 36/100 dolls. 
In checks of the Quartermaster and Commissary in the Asst 
Treasurer 7251 75/100 dolls. Deposited with Lt. Phillips Act 
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Quartermaster at Fort Belknap as per his receipt to pay the 
troops their 5000. dolls which I afterwards ascertained had been 
paid out, and cash in an iron safe 14,880 73/100 dolls. It seems 
to me impossible for Major Chilton to make payments personally 
so far off as often as every two months so long as he remains sta- 
tioned in San Antonio. I would therefore advise that his pay- 
ments be made but once in 4 months. 

The Camels. Brevet Maj Henry C. Wayne, was in San Antonio 
in charge of a drove of Camels of 34 in number, as follows,— 
1 Tunis Camel a mule, Bactrian Camels mules, 1 male Booghdee 
Camel a mule, 4 Arabian male Camels of burden, 14 Arabian 
female Camels of burden, 1 Arabian male calf camel, 1 male 
Senaar Dromedary, 1 female Muscat dromedary, 2 male Siout 
dromedaries, 4 female Siout dromedaries, 1 male Mt Sinai drom- 
edary, and 1 female and 1 male calfs. 

Major Wayne left the U. S. 19 May 1855 for these camels via 
England, France and Italy. He sailed from Smyrna 15 Feb 1856 
with 83 Camels and landed at Indianola 13 May 1856, having 
lost one by death and gained two by births. The whole cost of 
the Camels to the 31st March 1856 was 5,376 64/100 dolls and 
from 31st March to the 30th June 1955 dolls, in the aggregate 
7,331 64/100 dolls. 

Of the appropriation for the procuring Camels, there remained 
a balance on hand on the 11th July 1856, 11,192 25/100 dolls. 
Of this there is in the hands of Major Wayne in cash 1271 48/100 
dolls and in deposit with Riggs & Co. of Washington City 
9,920 77/100 dolls. 

Major Wayne has in his employ nine citizens who are engaged 
in the charge of these animals, to wit, 1 clerk and overseer at 65 
dolls and a ration, 1 interpreter at 20 dolls and a ration, 3 
Arabians at 10 dolls and a ration, 2 Turks at 20 dolls and a ration, 
2 Americans at 20 dolls and a ration. These Camels are kept on 
a Ranch of Mr. Howard on the Medina about 12 miles out of San 
Antonio at the rate of 30 dolls per month. I inspected these 
animals, and have no doubt they were designed by the Creator 
for beasts of burthen; but it is impossible to say at this time, 
before a fair experiment, whether they will be found the best 
means of transportation for great thoroughfares. They drink once 
in two days and can carry burthens from 3 to 9 hundred lbs., and 
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as their cost of keeping is less than a horse or mule, I doubt not 
that individuals who live off the frequented routes will find them 
very convenient and profitable. The hump on the back and the 
packing of them as they crouch on the ground, makes it very 
easy to keep in the saddle and to load them. The present inten- 
tion as to these animals is to keep them for breeding which I 
think is the best disposition to be made of them for a limited 
period: and a set of men should be trained to the management 
of them, in order to instruct others before the native Arabians 
leave the country. 
2D CAVALRY. 


Col. A. S. Johnson having the temporary command of the Dept 
necessarily brought the Head Quarters of his Regt to San Antonio 
and his Adjustant 1st Lieut Kennar Garrard has all the books, 
etc., of the Regt in excellent order. The Regt is dispersed in 
squadrons as follows under orders of the 24th June 1856 which 
were being carried out. 1st Squadron Company A Capt Van Dorn 
and Company F., Capt. T. O’Hara, on the direct road from fort 
Mason to fort Belknap within 6 miles of the Colorado. 2d 
Squadron Company B, Capt E. K. Smith, & Company G, Capt 
W. R. Bradfute, at Fort Mason. 3rd Squadron Company C, Capt 
J. Oakes & Company I, Capt. A. G. Brackett, at fort Clark. 4th 
Squadron Company B, Capt. I. N. Palmer on Verde Creek, and 
Company K, Capt. C. J. Whiting in a position where the El Paso 
road crosses the Sabinal. Sth Squadron, Company E, Capt. G. 
Stoneman & Company H, Capt at Camp Cooper. 

This distribution was made in consequence of the Regiment 
of Rifles having been ordered into New Mexico. I have seen but 
3 Companies of this Regt which will be noticed in their proper 
places, as the residue were en route as | passed the different posts. 

At the close of May there were but 610 enlisted men and 474 
serviceable horses. The Regiment suffered much at Jefferson Bar- 
racks by cholera and consequent desertions: and the horses suf- 
fered by the march into Texas so late in the season, under the 
unusually cold winter. And there was a want of supplies at 
Belknap for them on their arrival. This Regt should be filled up 
with recruits, and the necessary horses furnished, as it is the only 
mounted Regt in the Department. I will remark in relation to 
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horses that none should be purchased under 6 years old, as a 
younger horse is soon broken down by the hard service. 

Lieut. Guerrard is the local recruiting officer here & has on 
hand 1044 62/100 dolls. 

Bt Capt A. Gibbs of the mounted rifles, the aid of Bt Major 
Genl P. Smith was here waiting the result of his resignation as 
aid; but had resolved to go into New Mexico with his Company 
without waiting longer for an answer. 

Capt. J. G. Walker of the M. Rifles was here en route with his 
Company for New Mexico—and I condemned 12 rifles for which 
he was accountable to be broken up. 

The Corporation of San Antonio I learned has given to the 
U. S. a building lot in the Military Plaza for Offices, if the Gov- 
ernment would put up suitable buildings thereon. 


GALVESTON 18TH & 19TH AprRIL 1856. 


At this place 1st Lieut. W. H. Stevens of the Corps of Engineers 
is stationed under the orders of the Chief Engineer. He has the 
charge of the building of a Light House at Aransas Inlet, and 
on Sabine Pass—of the repairs of a Beacon at Brazos Santiago— 
A Beacon on north breaker to mark the entrance to Galveston 
Bay—A Beacon on the wreck of Farmer; and the inspection of 
the 9th Light House district extending from Barrataria Bay to 
the Rio Grande. He has also the charge of forts Pike Macomb; Bat- 
tery Bienvenue, Town Dupres, and fort Livingstone Louisiana. 

I had no time to devote to the inspection of these scattered 
works, as I was limited to the short stay of the steamer here. 
And accordingly confined myself to his papers, books, and accounts 
in his office, all of which were highly satisfactory. He had not 
yet forwarded his accounts for the quarter ending 31st March, as 
some of his vouchers had not yet come in. He had an estimated 
balance in hand on all accounts at that date of 15349 dolls, of 
which only about 2000 dolls was in Galveston in the vault, for 
safety, of the Commercial and Agricultural Bank, and the balance 
in the Sub Treasury at New Orleans. 

Lieut Stevens keeps his office in the Custom House building. 
He is active, industrious and talented and is respected by the 
community here, and I doubt not from his acquaintance with 
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the coast is decidedly well qualified for the station and duties 
assigned to him. 


INDIANOLA 21 & 22D AprRIL 


At this post I found Capt. W. K. Van Bokkelin Asst Quarter 
Master: and 1st Lieut T. G. Williams 1st Inft. acting Commis- 
sary of Subsistence and Dr. T. U. Baldwin a citizen physician 
employed at the rate of 20 dolls per month and 10 dolls for 
medicines to attend quartermaster’s men, etc. This post is 140 
miles from San Antonio the principal distributing depot; and 90 
miles by land and 120 miles by water from Corpus Christi. It is 
commercially located on Matagorda Bay to receive by water, sup- 
plies from all parts of the U. States; and as long ago as just 
before the breaking out of the Mexican War, I made a recon- 
noisance by order of Genl Taylor of the whole coast of Texas, for 
the purpose of supplying western posts, and reported in favour 
of this point. Subsequent results only confirm that opinion. There 
is a semi-weekly steamer line between this point and New Orleans, 
touching at Galveston. And a railroad is now under contract 
between this locality and San Antonio and will probably be com- 
pleted within two years. I regard it as the principal and most 
important Depot on the Coast of Texas, and it cannot be dis- 
pensed with for years to come. Under such circumstances now 
that property is temporarily low here the Government should 
secure ground and erect suitable buildings for the purpose. 

Capt Van Bokkelin receives and forwards all supplies sent to 
this post. For this purpose the U. S. rents 6 temporary store 
houses (sheds). One two story office, which with the store houses 
are also used by the acting Commissary of Subsistence, one stable 
and yard for the animals and a smith’s and carpenter’s shop. (See 
plan A. hereunto appended). For these necessary conveniences 
100 dolls per month or 1200 per annum is paid and for no specific 
time. These buildings are mere sheds, but serve the purpose of 
shelter and security to both the Quartermaster and Commissary 
and Ordnance supplies till they can be forwarded to San Antonio 
which is rapidly performed by contract at the rate of 14 cents 
the pound and in quantity at an average of 15,000 lbs. daily. 
He has in his employ one clerk at 85 dolls, 1 store keeper at 40 
dolls and a ration, 1 forage and yard master at 40 dolls and a 
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ration, 1 superintendent and receiving clerk at 40 dolls and a ration, 
1 wheelright at 50 dolls and a ration, 1 smith at 50 dolls and a 
ration, 8 labourers for handling supplies and care of horses and 
mules at 18 dolls and a ration, 1 spring wagon driver @ 20 dolls 
and a ration, 9 teamsters at 20 dolls and a ration. There are also 
here 9 wagons for 6 mules, 1 spring wagon now undergoing repair 
at San Antonio, 70 mules and 8 horses. The depot supplies of 
corn, oats and hay come from New Orleans. Corn at 84 cts and 
oats 64 cts the bushel and hay 47 dolls the ton. There is now for 
the use of the Mounted rifles 10,000 bushels of oats waiting trans- 
portation to San Antonio. 

Capt Van Bokkelin was erecting a shed 200 feet by 20 feet and 
12 feet high in the clear, in an enclosure, which he was fencing 
in, of 500 feet square, to receive the Camels that were daily ex- 
pected, and for the landing of which the steamer Fashion under 
his orders from the 13th instant, was waiting down at the bar. 
To effect this he had temporarily in his employ, 7 carpenters at 
1 50/100 dolls to 2 dolls per day, 5 labourers @ 75 cts and a ration 
per day and 1 watchman at 20 dolls and a ration, and one other 
at 18 dolls and a ration. For the land occupied by this enclosure 
he pays 20 dolls per month for the 1st six months and after- 
wards at 16 66/100 dolls per month as long as required by the 
U. 8S. for any purpose: but to remove the buildings and fences 
at one month’s notice. These arrangements were in obedience to 
his orders, but it afterwards was found best to remove the Camels 
to San Antonio to a locality where they could graze. 

All the buildings, ete., occupied by the U. S. are about three 
miles from the steam boat landing at Powder Horn, and the busi- 
ness of Indianola is fast being transferred to that point. But 
goods are readily transported to the storehouses in Indianola and 
are less exposed here to high gust tides. Capt Van Bokkelin’s 
accounts and returns are all complete to the close of last month. 
On the 31st March there was due Capt Van Bokkelin 5,920 68/100 
dolls which he explains as a result of a change of station from 
fort Clark to Indianola, being a partial settlement with operatives, 
thro’ the aid of the Sutler at that post. He has since received 
from the Brevet Col. A. C. Myers 600 dolls. There were out- 
standing debts on the 31 March of 3001 90/100 dolls, being the 
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debts contracted by his predecessor and transferred by Lieut T. G. 
Williams act commissary. 

Lieut Williams was making arrangements to turn over his 
duties here to Capt Van Bokkelin, and go off on leave of absence 
on the Ist May. His duties were limited, being the issue to the 
quartermaster’s men, etc. All his stores were well housed in the 
same buildings hired by the Quartermaster. He keeps one clerk at 
29 dolls per month. His accounts and returns were regular. He 
had on hand 2467 78/100 dolls, 2000 of it with the Asst. Treasurer 
at New Orleans, and the balance in cash in an iron safe. I think 
the service of an Assistant Commissary here unnecessary as the 
Quartermaster can do all that duty. 


Corpus CuHristl, 24, 25, 26TH APRIL 


Brevet Major W. W. Chapman Asst Quartermaster, 1 Lieut 
H. C. Bankhead 5 Inft Acting Commissary of Subsistence, Major 
H. Hill paymaster and Assist Surgeon L. U. Holden were sta- 
tioned at this post. 

This Depot is 100 miles from Indianola with which it com- 
municates only for mails. It is 158 from fort Brown with which 
it only communicates on special occasions. It is 140 miles from 
fort McIntosh which it now supplies, and 250 from fort Duncan 
which it also supplies via fort McIntosh, 150 from Ringgold Bar- 
racks, 153 from San Antonio, 302 from fort Clark and 640 from 
fort Davis, 848 from El Paso. It is about 35 miles from Aransas 
bar over which there is an average of 7 feet water, and where 
vessels are frequently wrecked, and at this time there is ashore 
the Schooner Donaldson with Government supplies, all of which 
were saved but the vessel lost. Lighters are necessary to bring 
supplies over Corpus Christi bay to the Depot as there is but 
4 feet water in the mud flat. For the necessity of this post, I refer 
to my previous remarks. 

Asst Surgeon L H. Holden had packed and sent off his medi- 
cines and was waiting orders for his personal departure. 

Major H. Hill was absent on a tour of payments, and his clerk 
was with him, and I had no access to his papers and he left the 
Department under orders before | had completed my tour. This 
is no place for a paymaster of this Department to be stationed. It 
is difficult to get his funds here safely. There are no troops to 
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guard them, and his escorts have to be sent 150 miles on the back 
track to him, before he can move to pay off. 

Major Chapman is in charge of this depot of supplies and his 
accounts, returns, and books according to regulations and properly 
rendered. On the 31st March there was due the U. S. 435 18/100 
dolls but his accounts for that quarter were not yet forwarded. 
He has since received 3000 dolls and expended 3274 52/100 dolls 
leaving a balance in his hands at date of 160 66/100 dolls in cash 
in safe. He has in his employ 142 citizens as follows, 2 clerks at 
100 dolls and a ration each, 1 store keeper at 75 dolls and a ration, 
4 wagon masters at 40 dolls and 3 rations each, 2 wheelrights 
@ 50 dolls and a ration, 2 smiths at 50 dolls and a ration, 1 striker 
at 35 dolls and a ration, 1 saddler at 50 dolls and a ration, 8 
watchmen 6 for night and 2 for day at 20 dolls and a ration, 
2 ostlers at 20 dolls and a ration, 4 labourers at landing goods at 
20 dolls and a ration, 80 Teamsters, 16 extra teamsters for trains 
at 20 dolls and a ration, 3 Captains to 2 lighters and 1 mail boat 
at 70 dolls and a ration, 8 lightermen at 30 dolls and a ration, 2 
mailboat men at 25 dolls and a ration, 1 messenger and watchman 
in office at 20 dolls and a ration, 2 post team drivers at 20 dolls 
and a ration, 2 horse cart drivers, and 2 spring wagon drivers at 
20 dolls and a ration. 

He has 138 train wagons, 2 ambulances, 12 horse carts, 507 
mules, and 10 horses. He pays in rent for offices, and stores, and 
wharf, 180 dolls per month, or 2160 dolls per annum; for hospital 
and enclosure 40 dolls per month or 480 dolls per annum; for 
paymaster’s office 20 dolls per month or 240 dolls per annum; one 
Commissary office 9 dolls per month or 96 dolls per annum; one 
corral 60 dolls per month or 720 dolls per annum. Thus showing a 
rent in the aggregate 3696 dolls per annum. There are two barns 
in the Corral built by the U. 8S. to be removed at pleasure. Muskete 
wood is had at 5 dolls the cord. 

The contingent expenses of this post are great, and it is pre- 
sumed it will soon be broken up, as unnecessary hereafter to the 
operations of this Department. Oats come from New Orleans at 
63 cents the bushel, and corn comes from New Orleans and Texas 
at 73 cents the bushel, Hay is had at 7 dolls the ton. The Offices, 
store houses and shops are all within one enclosure and all the 
supplies and public property which are ample, in good order, and 
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the depot well managed by Major Chapman.—Last inspected by 
Brevet Lt Col. Freeman Asst Adjt Genl in 1853 

Lieut Bankhead has been since the 22nd September 1855 in 
charge of the Commissary supplies, and they are all well stored 
in the buildings referred to, as hired by the Quartermaster, and 
in good order. His accounts and returns are all well kept and 
properly forwarded. There was a balance due the U. 8. 31 March 
of 6321 32/100 dollars. Since expended to the 25th April 12 25/100 
leaving at date 6309 07/100 dolls on hand, of which 6200 is with 
the Asst Treasurer in New Orleans and 109 07/100 dolls in cash. 
On the 25th Dee 1855 the Council of Administration condemned 
344 bbls flour as musty, wormy, weavily and sour. And 171 bbls 
flour was condemned at fort McIntosh, say in all 505 bbls out of 
1092 of flour received from Baltimore on the 25th May 1855. 
There is strong reason to believe this flour was not good when 
shipped. I must here refer to my previous recommendation. 

As there are no troops here the duties of Acting Commissary 
could be performed by the Quartermaster. 


Cot. M. L. Crimmins. 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
P. O. Box 151 


(Continued to next issue.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Monroe Doctrine, 1867-1907. By Dexter Perkins. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. x, 480. $3.50.) 


With painstaking care and indefatigable energy Professor Perkins 
has explored much of the source material relating to the origin and 
history of the Monroe Doctrine down to 1907, although he does 
not mention some very important secondary material. His third 
volume deals with “No-Transfer and Non-Colonization, 1867- 
1895”; “The Canal Question. Varia. 1867-1895”; “The McKinley 
Administration and the Monroe Doctrine” (mainly the war with 
Spain) ; “The Venezuelan Blockade of 1902-03”; and “Non-Inter- 
vention Becomes Intervention” (in Santo Domingo). Just why 
the author should have selected the year 1907 and the Santo Do- 
minican episode as the stopping place is not clear. This marks 
the beginning of a phase of Monroe Doctrine history, the end of 
which was not started until the time of President Hoover. 

In his first two volumes Dr. Perkins practically ruled out Mon- 
roe’s statement about not interfering in European affairs as a part 
of his “Doctrine.” In this volume he says: “There was, it is true, 
in the language of the message a sort of principle of neutrality ; 
the United States could reasonably ask Europe to abstain from 
meddling in this hemisphere in view of American abstention from 
interposition in the affairs of Europe.” Yet, in spite of this 
quid pro quo, he makes no mention of American participation in 
European conferences, such as that at Madrid (1880) and Algeciras 
(1906). 

Dr. Perkins is strong on synthesis and interpretation, but de- 
cidedly weak in the judicial spirit which should be manifest in 
an historian. One has a right to disagree with the Cleveland- 
Olney application of the Monroe Doctrine to the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, but the author contends that “one who ap- 
proaches the controversy with the slightest pretension to calm 
and dispassionate judgment” could hardly have imagined that it 
involved a “principle which implied that European states might 

. . ‘convert American states into colonies or provinces of their 
own.’” Then, throwing aside all “pretension to calm and dis- 
passionate judgment,” Dr. Perkins maintains in spirited language 
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that, to suggest that if the United States remained silent on the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute, all South America might become 
the victim of European aggression was “an idea so far fantastic 
that no rhetoric could invest it with verisimilitude.” In another 
place he refers to the time when Olney “fired his twenty-inch 
gun.” The present reviewer never agreed with everything that 
Cleveland and Olney said on this occasion, but it does seem that 
their opinions deserve dispassionate consideration. His treatment 
of the story of how Roosevelt was reputed to have forced the Kaiser 
to arbitrate the claims against Venezuela is more reserved. 

After all, the Monroe “Doctrine” was only a policy—that of 
safeguarding the “peace and safety” of the United States. It is 
no wonder, then, that its application has been different at different 
times under different presidents. 

A more or less common grammatical mistake occurs on page 
255—“None of these men were”—. 

Davin Y. THoMAs. 

University of Arkansas. 





A Continent Lost—A Civilization Won. Indian Land Tenure in 
America. By J. P. Kinney. (Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1937. Pp. xv, 366. $4.00.) 


Mr. Kinney, who writes after wide reading and years of expe- 
rience in the Indian service, takes his main title from the last 
sentence of his book: “The American Indian has lost a continent 
but has won a civilization.” In the light of his own thesis the 
title does not appear to be justified. The Indians have lost a 
continent, but a majority of them have not adopted the Euro- 
American civilization. The writer quotes figures from the Indian 
service showing that between 1873 and 1934 the general govern- 
ment spent on Indians at least $600,000,000, only a little more 
than ten per cent of which came from tribal funds. The spending 
continues and all indications are that it must go on indefinitely. 

More accurate is the author’s sub-title, Indian Land Tenure in 
America. This may be amplified by quoting a part of the -intro- 
ductory sentence of Chapter VIII: “. . . The legislative and 
administrative record of three hundred years regarding the status 
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of Indian ownership of land within the area embraced by the 
United States of America. = 

Avoiding such subjects as tribal histories, Indian wars, border 
relations, and a dozen others that fill most books about Indians, 
the writer holds true to his course and follows from 1633 to 1935 
this question of the Indian and the land, the very hub and center 
of the Indian problem. 

More than two-thirds of the book deals with the history of the 
allotment plan, the idea that each Indian or head of a family 
should be given in fee a tract of land which would be his home 
after the fashion of the white man. Finally, in 1887, Congress 
passed the Dawes Act, declaring that henceforth it would be the 
policy of the Indian service, and making provisions for applying 
it generally. 

Thereafter the officials of the federal Indian administration 
worked diligently to put it into effect, for they had strong faith 
in the allotment system. 

Only here and there was heard a voice of warning. Few people 
took seriously Senator Teller’s prophecy when, in 1881, he said 
in opposition to breaking up the reservations that the Indians 
would “curse the hand that was raised professedly in their defense 
to secure this kind of legislation. . . .” (P. 206.) It may be 
too much to say that Teller’s prophecy has come true, but certainly 
the hopes of the allotment enthusiasts have not been realized. The 
best tribal lands are gone; and today, under the Wheeler-Howard 
Act of 1934, the Indian department is buying lands to enlarge 
certain tribal holdings and is encouraging co-operative organiza- 
tions among the Indians to use the lands in common. 

Mr. Kinney’s book is scholarly. The author has avoided extray- 
agant praise and reckless condemnation. His interpretations and 
conclusions are preceded by staggering compilations of informa- 
tion in detail. Indeed, this reviewer found the book tedious in 
places and felt that it could have been made fifty or a hundred pages 
shorter to advantage. The most disappointing chapter is the last, 
dealing with “The Past, the Present, and the Future.” Not enough 
space is devoted to “the Present,” that is, the plan of acquiring 
additional lands to be used by the Indians in common. Also, the 
reader finds few predictions about the future of the program now 
in effect. Perhaps the author is too wise and too well versed in 
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the history of American Indian relations to engage in prophecy. 
He has seen too many prophecies fail. He knows that what he 
should say would be little more than speculation. One draws 
from his book the conclusion that the Indian problem, like the 
poor, we shall have with us always. 

It is this reviewer’s conclusion, nevertheless, that the book con- 
stitutes the most useful historical treatment of the Indian problem 


that he has read. 
Rupert N. RICHARDSON. 


Hardin-Simmons University. 





A Political History of the Cherokee Nation, 1838-1907. By 
Morris L. Wardell. (Norman, Okla.: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1938. Pp. vi, 383. Illustrations, maps. $3.50.) 


With this book another valuable addition has been made to the 
series published by the University of Oklahoma called The Civili- 
zation of the American Indian. The story of the Cherokee Indians, 
so ably begun by Grant Foreman, is now complete to the time of 
termination of the Cherokee Nation as a political unit in 1907. 
Prior to the admission of Oklahoma to the Union of American 
commonwealths, the tribal business of the Cherokee Nation was 
closed and the Indian state became a thing of history. 

A Political History of the Cherokee Nation is made up of sixteen 
chapters, several appendices, a competent bibliography, two valu- 
able maps, and a number of photographs of illustrious Cherokees. 
It is based on conscientious and diligent research and the foot- 
notes document most of the statements made in it about which 
any question might arise. The author has made use of the Frank 
Phillips Collection of Indian materials at the University of Okla- 
homa, the documents, letters, and books of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, papers in the Library of Congress and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and tribal records in the Union Agency at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Dr. Wardell assumes that his readers are familiar with the early 
history of the Cherokee tribe and the sad story of their removal 
to the West. Scant attention, of course, is paid to the forces 
which were back of the tribal factionalism which developed during 
and immediately following the removal period. Virtual civil war, 
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which kept the people stirred up for many years, was finally 
brought to an end in 1846 through the good offices and mediation 
of the federal government under President Polk. 

The period from 1846 to 1861 as a whole was characterized by 
great advancement in the Cherokee Nation but it seems certain 
that progress was retarded by the feuds and factions and by the 
fact that it was impossible to avoid becoming involved more or 
less in the growing controversy between the North and the South. 
Many of the Cherokees owned slaves and by the time of the 
removal of the tribe the slavery issue was becoming paramount 
in American politics. Secret societies were organized for and 
against slavery and by the winter of 1860 most of the men of the 
Cherokee nation were enrolled in one or the other of the rival 
societies. It is interesting to note that the old tribal factions 
aligned against each other on a new issue. The slaveholders looked 
to Stand Watie for leadership and the group favoring abolition 
rallied around John Ross. 

The story of reconstruction among all the Five Civilized Tribes 
is a record of almost phenomenal recovery in the face of most 
devastating odds. Within less than ten years the Cherokees were 
united and enjoying relative prosperity. 

We can not help but admire the Indian statesmen of the Five 
Civilized Tribes whose efforts preserved their little states or nations 
for over seventy-five years against almost every conceivable diffi- 
culty which could be contrived by the avid white man. Dr. Wardell 
has told of the efforts of one such body of statesmen in this excel- 
lently written political history of the Cherokee Nation. 


OHLAND Morton. 
The University of Texas. 





William G. Brownlow: Fighting Parson of the Southern Highlands. 
By E. Merton Coulter. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. xiii, 432. Illustrations. 
$3.50.) 


“Parson” Brownlow, as he was generally called, seems to have 
been one of those pathological cases who sometimes become impor- 
tant public figures. Preacher, editor, agitator, Governor and despot 
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of Tennessee, and finally Senator, always embroiled in contro- 
versies, he rose to prominence and power by the sheer force of 
his energy, his flaming hatreds, his amazing power of vitriolic 
invective and an undoubted gift for leadership. The story of his 
life, as told by Professor Coulter, is a disturbing revelation of 
what such a man may accomplish in troubled times. 

Born in Wythe County, Virginia, in 1805, Brownlow became a 
Methedist circuit rider in the Holston Conference at the age of 
twenty-one. In that mountain region the various denominations 
quarreled with each other more zealously than they fought the 
Devil; and this young preacher soon attracted attention by his 
violent onslaughts upon Baptists and Presbyterians. An admirer 
of Henry Clay, he also developed a keen interest in politics. In 
1839 he set up a newspaper which later became the Knozville 
Whig; and with this weapon he was able to flay Democrats as well 
as rival denominations. Like most mountaineers, he hated Negroes, 
and for that reason defended slavery and lashed the abolitionists. 
As he had no sense of fair play and was unrestrained in abuse, he 
had become famous throughout that region before 1860; but he 
had actually made little headway in politics toward which his 
ambition had turned. 

Secession and civil war gave him his great opportunity. Like 
most East Tennesseeans, he opposed secession. Even after his 
state had joined the Confederacy, he attacked the new government 
with such venom that he seemed to be courting martyrdom. But 
when he was finally jailed on a charge of treason, he found no 
joy in it. As he agreed to leave the state, he was escorted to the 
Union lines. Always resourceful in turning any situation to his 
advantage, he made speeches throughout the North, relating his 
terrible experiences (which lost no horror in the telling), extolling 
his own courage, consigning the “damnable rebels” to everlasting 
perdition and arousing the blood-lust of the patriots. He wrote 
an autobiography which became a best seller; he collected money 
with which to re-establish his Knoxville Whig; and then, as the 
Unior armies had recovered most of Tennessee, he returned there 
with a commission as a United States treasury agent. 

Vengeance was at hand and Brownlow was happy. He abused 
and threatened the “rebels” through his paper; he seized their 
property as treasury agent; he helped to prepare their destruction 
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as a leader of the Unionists with the aid of the military. In 
March, 1865, he was elected Governor and became an absolute 
despot over the state. During the next four years he controlled 
elections by the simple device of ¢i*franchising his enemies or 
by throwing out such votes as displeased iim; he terrorized the 
opposition with his militia; he drove thousands of ex-Confederates 
from the state. He had himself elected to the Senate in 1869. 
But as he had done nothing constructive, his system was soon over- 
thrown. Only hatred remained. By this time he had burned him- 
self out; he was a paralytic, his voice gone, his influence waning. 
When his term expired in 1875, his bitterest enemy, Andrew John- 
son, succeeded him. He returned to Tennessee and died in April, 
1877. 

Because Dr. Coulter has had to rely largely upon Brownlow’s 
own writings in explaining his actions, the account someiimes seems 
more favorable to the Parson than he deserved. But the real 
man is not obscured. It is an excellent piece of work and it 
is interesting. 

CHARLES W. RAMSDELL. 

The University of Texas. 





Horace Greeley and the Tribune in the Civil War. By Ralph Ray 
Fahrney. (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press, 1936. 
Pp. 229. $2.50.) 


Professor Fahrney has made a careful study of the most active 
editor and the most influential newspaper of the Civil War period. 
The primary purpose of the study is to acquire an estimate of the 
political power of Horace Greeley during the Civil War, and to 
determine the effect of the New York Tribune in molding public 
opinion. 

The first chapter traces the rise of Greeley to a position of 
influence during the several decades of political and journalistic 
endeavor preceding 1860, connecting him with the principal char- 
acters and main event of that era, and providing a background 
for the main study. The activities of Greeley and the policies 
of the Tribune are then traced through all the major controversies 
which led to the war and, during the war, fostered dissension in 
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the North to the extent of rendering a service to the South in its 
struggle for independence. 

The chief service of this volume is to give point and direction 
to the palpable inconsistencies of an impetuous and erratic editor. 
Through a judicious use of the Greeley manuscripts, Professor 
Fahrney discloses a fairly consistent policy modified at times to 
meet changing public sentiment. Despite the fearless aggressive- 
ness often attributed to Greeley, the author emphasizes the fact 
that the Tribune, sensitive to public opinion, to a large extent 
reflected the alternating hope and despair that swept over the 
North during the long, disheartening struggle. 

The reader turns in vain to discover some comprehensive induc- 
tions to permit him a clear perception of the hopes and fears, 
struggles and disappointments of this eccentric editor who was 
the Tribune. Well documented and adequately indexed, this volume 
must be added to the growing list of new and unpartisan accounts 


to untangle a confused era. 
Haro.ip SCHOEN. 


Amarillo Junior College. 





The Confederate Ironclad “Virginia” (“Merrimac”). By Harri- 
son A. Trexler. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1938. Pp. viii, 95. Price $2.00.) 


Professor Trexler has intelligently used a mass of published 
documents and secondary works, supplemented by the Charles 
Ellet manuscripts, to present a straightforward and interesting 
account of the famous Confederate ironclad Virginia. 

The steam frigate Merrimac, officially christened the Merrimack, 
was built by the Federal Government in 1856. In 1861, when 
Virginia seized the Gosport Navy Yard, she was burned to the 
water line and sunk to avoid capture. The Confederate Govern- 
ment raised the hull of the vessel, converted her into an ironclad, 
and renamed her the Virginia. The engines and steering gear had 
been seriously injured by the salt water, so that the vessel had 
little speed and was incapable of accurate manoeuvering. On March 
8, 1862, the Virginia steamed into Hampton Roads to achieve a 
momentous victory over the Union fleet. In less than two hours 
she sank the men-of-war Cumberland and Congress, a transport 
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steamer, and a schooner, and captured a fifth vessel. The following 
day the Virginia again moved into Hampton Roads to complete the 
destruction of the Union fleet, only to find the U. S. S. Monitor, 
which had been built by the Union expressly to cope with her, 
waiting in her path. 

This first drawn battle between two ironclads, together with 
the vulnerability of wooden vessels demonstrated on the previous 
day, revolutionized naval warfare; but, as Professor Trexler is 
careful to point out, an ironclad vessel was no novelty. Many of 
them were in existence twenty years before the Virginia and they 
had been used successfully in the Crimean War against land 
batteries. 

After the battle, in which neither ship was seriously damaged, 
the Virginia remained in the James River preventing naval sup- 
port ef McClellan’s army thus forcing him to modify his campaign 
against Richmond. Meanwhile, the woeful prediction that the 
Virginia would destroy the Union fleet, ascend the Potomac and 
destroy the capital, and levy tribute on New York and Boston, 
-aused a panic in official circles. 

When in April, 1862, the advance of McClellan made the Gosport 
Navy Yard untenable, the Virginia, incapable of navigating the 
open sea or the shallow river to Richmond, was sunk in order to 
keep her from falling into Federal hands. 

The tale is told in fascinating style without over-exaggerating 
its importance, and without the use of nautical language. Fully 
documented, the annotations are unfortunately placed in the back 
of the volume. Professor Trexler has made an auspicious entrance 
into the field of naval history. A complementary account of the 
Monitor would be a welcome contribution. 


HAroLp ScHOEN. 
Amarillo Junior College. 





The Roots of American Civilization: A History of American 
Colonial Life. By Curtis P. Nettels. (New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1938. Pp. xvii, 748. Maps, illustrations. 
$4.00.) 


The writing of a good book is a difficult task. The writing of a 
good textbook is perhaps even more difficult. Professor Nettels is 
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to be commended for the very excellent and readable textbook on 
what he appropriately calls “the roots of American civilization.” 

In brief, the book covers the period of American history from 
the discovery of America to the winning of American independ- 
ence. But it does more than this. It opens with a discussion of 
the factors which led to the expansion of Europe and shows how 
the Norse zeal for Christianity working in the Crusades, the 
travels of Marco Polo and others, trade between Europe and the 
Orient, the Renaissance, and the national states were the “pro- 
gressive forces” which in medieval times led to the discovery of 
America. 

Twenty-five chapters carry the narrative. The first four com- 
prise the background, and the next four deal with the actual 
founding of European colonies in North America. The ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh chapters show the beginning of a definite 
policy of commercial control. Then follow two chapters on social 
structure and social conflicts. The fourteenth chapter discusses 
the first two of the Anglo-French colonial wars, and the twenty- 
first portrays the conquest of New France. The intervening chap- 
ters cover the topics of immigration and expansion, the growth of 
American capitalism, colonial society, culture, and religion, the 
struggle for land and currency, and the conflict between colonial 
self-government and imperial control. The burden of the last four 
chapters is the narration of events beginning with the passage of 
the Sugar Act and ending with the winning of independence. 

This brief summary of the contents does not, however, reveal 
the excellence of presentation, the easy, clear style, and the general 
appeal to the student and the casual reader, nor does it reveal the 
extraordinary amount of research and the consequent marshalling 
of facts to produce a creditable and scholarly work. Each chapter 
is sufficiently documented and ends with a bibliographical note. 
Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, the editor of Crofts American History 
Series, commends this feature of the book by saying: “Much care 
has been given to these devices to lure the reader into further 
inquiry.” The actual reading of the book is the test of its appeal. 

R. L. Bresere. 

The University of Texas. 
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History of Hawikuh, New Mezico, one of the so-called Seven Cities 
of Cibola. By Frederick Webb Hodge. (Los Angeles: 
Ward Ritchie Press, 1937. Pp. xviii, 155.) 


In this work the history of Hawikuh, one of the ancient pueblos 
of the Zufi tribe of western New Mexico, is traced from the earliest 
reports received by the Spaniards, about 1529, concerning its exist- 
ence until its abandonment at the time of the general Pueblo 
Indian rebellion of 1680. The author identifies (p. 22) Hawikuh 
as “the first and only pueblo of Zuni” which the well-known Fray 
Marcos de Niza in 1539 viewed from a distance after the negro 
slave, Estevan, who had accompanied him, had been the first to 
discover and enter it (p. 27) and had been killed there. Equally 
positive is the author’s identification of Hawikuh as “the first of 
the ‘cities of Cibola’ which Coronado occupied after a so-called 
battle on July 7%, 1540 (pp. 33-46). In identifying Hawikuh in 
connection with the explorations of Niza and Coronado and in 
a description of the pueblos of Cibola-Zuni (pp. 47-58) the author 
relies for evidence upon extensive contemporary source materials, 
some of which he prints in the form of quotations. 

Nearly forty years of Spanish inactivity followed the Coronado 
expedition, but interest was revived in New Mexico in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century. In connection with the Rodriguez 
Chamuscado expedition of 1581-’82, the author identifies Hawikuh 
as the fourth Zuni pueblo, or “the last down the valley” which this 
expedition visited (p. 60). In discussing the Espejo expedition 
of 1582-83 no identification of Hawikuh is made except as one 
of the six pueblos of the Zuni province and the one from which 
Espejo left to explore the Hopi country on April 7%, 1583 (pp. 
66-67). 

Conquest and colonization of New Mexico began with the Oniate 
expedition of 1598, and, in connection with Onate’s visit to the 
Zuni provinces, Hawikuh is identified, through reliance on quota- 
tions from contemporary sources, as the pueblo in which on Novem- 
ber 9, 1598, the act of Obediencia y vasallaje . . . del Provincia 
de Zui was drawn up. Ojate assigned the ministration of Zuni 
to a missionary, “but this was little more than a formality” (p. 78), 
and it was not until 1629 that a mission was founded among the 
Zunis. The author, relying on Father Perea’s Segunda Relacién 


, 


identifies Hawikuh as “the greatest of the Zuii pueblos, and ‘head 
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town of the rest,’ ” and as the probable location of a building that 
was first utilized as a mission (p. 87). The last pages of the book 
are devoted chiefly to a summary of the vicissitudes and trials 
and even martyrdoms of the missionaries in the Zuni province 
until the Pueblo rebellion. 

The History of Hawikuh is primarily a documentary history, 
very complete, of a remote Indian pueblo of the 16th and 17th 
centuries but one which is now little more than an archaeological 
ruin. For few, if for any, other Indian towns in the Southwest 
have documentary materials concerning them been compiled and 
analyzed with the scholarly thoroughness as has been done for 
Hawikuh by Dr. Hodge. Two hundred and twenty-three critical 
annotations (pp. 108-127) atest to the eurdition of Dr. Hodge in 
the history, geography, ethnology, and bibliography of the South- 
west. Because of the thoroughness of the study concerning the 
various expeditions to Hawikuh, and also because the background 
of each of these expeditions is given authoritatively and upon the 
basis of primary sources ,this book is an indispensable reference 
work for any student in the field of early New Mexico history and 


that of the Spanish Southwest. 
CuarLes W. Hackett. 
The University of Tezas. 





Shamanism in Western North America: A Study in Cultural 
Relationships. By Willard Z. Park. Northwestern Univer- 
sity Studies in the Social Sciences, No. II. (Menasha, Wis- 
consin: George Banta Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. vii, 166.) 


This small volume contains a wealth of ethnographic and com- 
parative data from a region too frequently neglected in the past. 
The title is somewhat misleading in that only the last half of the 
volume deals with the broader field of shamanism in Western 
North America, and necessarily only with those groups for which 
information is available. 

The first half contains a discussion of the practices and beliefs 
of the shamans among the Paviotso or Northern Paiute of western 
Nevada. To Dr. Park shamanism has a broader connotation than 
has been usual, for he defines it as “all the practices by which 
supernatural power may be acquired by mortals, the exercise of 
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that power either for good or evil, and all the concepts and beliefs 
associated with those practices” (p. 10). Dr. Park recognizes the 
impossibility of definitely categorizing the shaman’s activities, or 
his position in cultures generally. He points out that the dis- 
tinction between priest and shaman is but one of degree and 
that shamans may occasionally exercise certain priestly functions 
Kips) 

Despite the author’s modest assertions that this part is but a 
“skeletonized version of Paviotso practices and beliefs” (p. 11), 
he presents a relatively complete and thorough analysis, taking 
up various elements of the shamanistic complex and discussing 
each in detail. When it is remembered that shamanistic perform- 
ances constitute almost the entire ceremonial life of the Paviotso, 
this study is of more importance than might at first appear. Not 
only does it add to our ethnographic data of this region, but it is 
important since it gives a better understanding of the shaman in 
a society to which the origin of both the 1870 and 1890 Ghost 
Dance movements are traced. 

In the second part of this volume, the distribution of the elements 
making up the shamanistic complex is traced among the neigh- 
boring tribes of the Great Basin, the Plateau, California, and several 
tribes of the non-pueblo Southwest. With the Paviotso as a focus, 
similarities and differences are considered, and cultural relation- 
ships suggested. Since geographical distributions have long had a 
prominent place in historical reconstructions, this section is of 
particular interest from a theoretical point of view. If for no 
other reason, this volume is significant for the cautious considera- 
tion given this problem in the few introductory (1-8) and con- 
cluding 148-158) pages. 

Because of his very careful, cautious, and even conservative 
analysis, Dr. Park’s conclusions may be disappointing to some. He 
makes no attempt to postulate conditions of diffusion and assimi- 
lation; nor does he make any specific historical reconstructions. 
He does, however, clarify as far as is possible the position of the 
Paviotso. In so doing he questions the present culture areas of 
western North America as well as several suggested realignments. 

One criticism of this otherwise excellent report comes to mind: 
the entire discussion of Paviotso relationships with surrounding 
areas might have been greatly clarified by the use of maps, such 
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as the one used by Gayton in his “Areal Affiliations of California 
Folktales.” The reviewer is fully aware of the difficulty of plotting 
distributions, particularly of a non-material nature, but he believes 
that affiliations could by this technique be much more easily sug- 
gested to the reader. At least Dr. Park should have included one 
map locating the tribes in the geographical region he has under 
consideration. 
J. Gitpert McALLIsTER. 
The University of Tezas. 





The Life and Poems of Mirabeau B. Lamar. By Philip Graham. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1938. Pp. xiv, 332. $3.50.) 

When in a letter of paternal advice Sam Houston wrote to 
young Sam an emphatic warning against reading poetry, because 
it was a waste of time, he no doubt had Lamar in mind. Lamar 
wrote poetry. That in itself would damn any man, but for the 
president of a republic to write poetry! What do they say in 
Poland about Paderewski, who never would have been made presi- 
dent had he not played the piano? What in the republic of 
Ireland about those dreamer-rulers, Eamon de Valera and Dr. 
Douglas Hyde? If a man just played the fiddle, like Bob Taylor, 
who fiddled himself into the governor’s chair of Tennessee more 
than once, that would hardly be counted against him. That was 
and is a very different thing from writing elegant poems. But 
why on earth and how under the sun did a lusty young nation of 
pioneer men, of whom earthy old Sam Houston was certainly 
much more representative than “that little gentleman” Stephen F. 
Austin—how and why did they come to clect Mirabeau Buonaparte 
Lamar president ?—Lamar, who is today, for thousands of people 
altogether unaware of his political career, familiar as the author 
the hyacinthine verses titled “The Daughter of Mendoza.” 

The anthologists have done more than the historians to keep 
Lamar’s name green, outside of Texas at least. This is not to say 
that he was a better poet than president. His poetry, unlike Bob 
Taylor’s fiddling or Paderewski’s pianoing, had little influence on 
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his election. He was a poet on the side. That’s the trouble with 
his poetry. There is in it nothing from the deep inside of the 
man, nothing of the actual land he was supposed to represent. 
Suppose he had put his most notorious political god-child, the 
mad, wild, fantastical, tragic, realistic Santa Fé Expedition into 
a poem—instead of “the belle of Nindiri,” the “sweet daughter of 
Mendoza,” “beautiful Irene,’ “the cold, chaste moon,” and all 
the other saccharine inanities that make up his subject matter. 
He could not have done it, and there is no use of speculating. 

To have, however, not only a definitive compendium of Lamar’s 
poems but a definite and scholarly treatment of the circumstances 
of their composition, one by one for the eighty-seven poems, is 
something that all inquiring readers interested either in Texas 
history or Southern Literature should be grateful for. This and 
much more we have in The Life and Poems of Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
by Philip Graham. 

The biographical treatment, which precedes the poems, is more 
compact than Herbert Gambrell’s life of Lamar, which was issued 
four years ago and is already out of print, and is certainly com- 
posed of nothing but sifted fact. One feels in reading it that 
Graham has examined about all the sources there are to examine. 
Two of his succinct deductions, one about Lamar as “President of 
and the other about the “Poet Laureate of the 


a New Republic,” 


Southwest,” are worthy of quotation: 


“It was apparently becoming a habit with the Texans to 
retire their presidents under a shadow of disapproval, and 
Lamar went out of office almost as much abused as Burnet 
and Houston had been. None realized better than he, how- 
ever, that his administration, though a financial failure, had 
Jaid the secure foundations of a great state in terms of homes, 
schools, and clean government.” 

“In the final analysis Lamar appears to have been, cul- 
iurally speaking, torn between conflicting forces. He was 
reared in an America that had its eyes definitely fixed on 
ingland for literary models. . . . Practiced in the poetry 
of compliments as interpreted by the traditions and conven- 
tions of the South, Lamar found himself suddenly trans- 
planted to the fringe of the frontier in Texas. Here the 
conservative culture of the Old South which he had brought 
with him met a new environment, wholly foreign to it. In 
his own living he made the adjustment, he became a pioneer. 
That, perhaps, is the reason he never even dreamed of mixing 
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the Texas scene and his cultural backgrounds. And we have 
the paradox of a man so much a part of the frontier that 
he took his afternoon nap, stretched at full length on the 
bare boards of his front porch, his crushed hat his only 
pillow,—who yet wrote songs so courtly in manner that they 
must have appeared, even to him, incongruous, in their Texas 
surroundings. A dash of Southern Puritan—strong enough 
to insure that his very virtues should sometimes offend— 
added yet stranger flavor to this mixture of cavalier and 
pioneer.” 


No poet has vet interpreted the realities of Texas—as young 
Tom Benton of Missouri has in his murals of the State Capitol 
painted Jesse James, Mark Twain on a steamboat, Frankie and 
Johnnie of the “Saint Louis blues,” Joe Bowers, and a Missouri 
mountain man trading a jug of whiskey to some Indians for a 
bale of pelts. On the walls of the capitol at Austin we have only 
the faces of generations of legislators and governors. After spend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of centennial dollars memorializing the 
history of Texas over the land, we have Coppini-like statues 
sticking up to commemorate politicians and soldiers, and we have 
the highways sprinkled with dreary and colorless plaques. Will 
poet and artist vet come to give us Jim Bowie and his knife, 
Three-legged Willie and his six-shooter “over-riding the law of 
the Bowie knife,’ Pamela Mann cussing Sam Houston out over 
her oxen, Brit Bailey ordering his own body buried standing up 
and facing west, jovial Bigfoot Wallace stuffing his clothes full 
of hickory nuts as an armor against Indian arrows, Sam Bass 
riding “the Denton mare,” and Jack Potter, the fighting parson, 
raising money for the church by allowing a gambler to bet the 
little roll already raised on a monte game? Is poetry going to 
keep on being nothing but compliments and latter-day analyses ? 
Is Texas art to be nothing but historic battles and wild flowers ? 
And if history sticks to official documents, where is life going 
to come in? Life, yes life. 

Let it be added that Graham’s book is beautifully made, and 
that it has some life in it. 

J. Frank Doster. 
The University of Texas. 
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35,000 Days in Texas: A History of the Dallas News and Its 
Forbears. By Sam Acheson. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. Pp. xviii, 337. Illustrations. Price $2.50.) 


With loving care but realistic detachment, Mr. Acheson has told 
the dramatic story of a great American newspaper. Thirteen years’ 
connection with the paper as a member of its editorial staff has 
so steeped the author in its traditions that he has personified his 
subject and written a biography rather than an historical chronicle. 
In a writer less intellectually honest, this point of view could have 
impaired the value of the book as a contribution to Texas history. 

Although the Dallas Morning News was not established until 
October 1, 1885, it can rightfully claim direct descent from the 
Galveston News, a circumstance which permits the author to add 
a hundred pages to the text and 15,000 days to the title. In its 
life of nearly a hundred years the paper has been dominated by 
three great journalists, Willard Richardson, Alfred H. Belo, and 
George B. Dealey. Richardson guided the paper from almost its 
beginning to Reconstruction days, and was responsible for winning 
the confidence of the people of Texas in its editorial integrity. 
Belo’s business judgment and organizing ability placed the paper 
on a sound financial basis, and made possible the Dallas unit of 
the institution. The task of the present leader, George B. Dealey, 
has been to make the Dallas News a pervasive agent in directing 
the social and economic movements that have faced Texans in the 
last thirty years. 

During most of its existence, the Vews has been conservative, in 
the English sense, in politics. For its first fifty years it sought 
reform through political action, but since about 1897 it has empha- 
sized the cultural and economic education of the people as the 
surest way of forwarding the progress of Texas. For decades the 
News has been a leader in shaping the ideas and ideals of American 
journalism, and has been a model for no less a newspaper than the 
New York Times in keeping “the vulgar, the inane, and the sen- 
sational” from its columns. 

A brief bibliographical note states that the book is written almost 
exclusively from the files of the paper. In this lies its lasting 
contribution to Texas history, its high readability, and its 
greatest defect. Unfortunately, the files of the Galveston News for 
the 1840’s are extremely fragmentary, and without this source to 
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guide him the writer occasionally loses his way in the jungle of 
Texas bibliography. There is, for example, no convincing evidence — 
to substantiate Mr. Acheson’s conclusion that Samuel Bangs was 
the founder of the Galveston News, an honor that seems rightfully 
to belong to Michael Cronican. The book follows a tradition, which 
does not seem to antedate 1870, in placing April 11, 1842, as the 
birthdate of the News. There was a paper called The Daily News 
founded in Galveston on this date, but both contemporary and 
secondary evidence strongly indicate that it had no more con- 
nection with the present paper, founded by Cronican in June, 1843, 
than the short-lived Dallas News of early 1885 had with the 
Dallas Morning News of October 1, 1885. Moreover, Willard 
Richardson, whom the book with justice calls the true founder of 
the paper, joined it late in 1844, not in March, 1843. 

The book stands almost alone in telling a comprehensive story 
of a single Texas business enterprise. A thorough narrative of an 
institution that has served Texas since it was a republic inevitably 
approaches being a general history of the state. The author has 
so well selected his materials that there is almost no major move- 


ment upon which some light is not thrown. 
Ike Moore. 


San Antonio, Texas. 





History of Hale County, Texas. My Mary L. Cox. (Plainview, 
Texas: Privately published, 1937. Pp. xi, 230.) 


Actuated with the desire “to preserve in permanent and tangible 
form an authentic record of half a century of Hale County’s 
history and development,” Miss Cox has written this book on one 
of the South Plains counties. This story of the first half century 
of the political existence of Hale County has been written “with 
the hope that such data will be useful to those in both the present 
and the future who may wish to acquaint themselves with the 
early history of the county.” 

The book has an attractive format and is dedicated to the 
memory of Lieutenant John C. Hale, who was killed at the battle 
of San Jacinto, to the pioneers of Hale County, and to Dorothy 
Cox. It is divided into sixteen chapters, of which the first fifteen 
are the author’s direct work and show a large amount of pains- 
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taking effort and successful research in local, district, and state 
records and in histories, laws, newspapers, and organization 
minutes. The sixteenth chapter, which constitutes the second part 
of the book and which comprises fifty-four pages, is made up of 
a number of short accounts by pioneers of the county and is called 
“Tales the Old Timers Told.” 

The first fifteen chapters deal with the political organization of 
the county, its settlement, its development in agriculture, industry, 
and transportation, its educational history and its newspapers, its 
legal, judicial, financial, medical, and military history, and its 
fraternal, civic, and women’s organizations. They portray the 
growth of the county and give an extensive catalogue of Hale 
County surnames in all phases of the county’s development. To 
be sure, these lists of names slow up the reading, but they are 
worth while to record. 

On the whole, careful proofreading was done. The illustrations 
are well chosen, but a few more would have added to the value 


of the book. 
R. L. BreseEte. 


The University of Texas. 





Government in Rural America. By Lane W. Lancaster. (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1937. Pp. xi, 416.) 


Professor Lancaster has not prepared a textbook on rural local 
government in America, but rather a treatise dealing with rural 
influences upon government. Throughout his study attention is 
focused upon the economic, psychological, and social factors char- 
acteristic of our agricultural regions and much effort is taken to 
portray the influence of these factors upon the character of local 
political institutions. In addition, he never neglects to demonstrate 
the influence of the local unit upon the remaining levels of gov- 
ernment, pointing out how “traditional rural modes of thought” 
have hindered and retarded scientific political development. 

Our agricultural areas have resisted changes of all kinds. Local 
government remains “the dark continent of American politics” 
primarily because rural America thrives upon prejudice, cherishes 
“the amateur tradition,” and worships “the homespun virtue of 
‘common sense.” Such is the view of the author. He is quick 
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at the same time to observe that the difference between urban 
and rural people has within a generation rapidly disappeared and 
that the urbanization of the rural population has been accomplished 
largely through the influence of the village. It is called to the 
attention of the reader that the more important rural problems 
arise from the lag between the institutions created by free activity 
of men in economic and social spheres and those which depend 
upon the action of legislative bodies. 

The author calls attention to the multiplicity of areas, but 
arrives at the conclusion that it matters not whether the local 
area be county, township, town, or school district; the psychology 
is the same and, thus, the basic problems in local government 
are very similar in all sections of rural America. The rural dis- 
tricts of themselves present no unique problems in politics and 
administration which are separate, distinct, and totally apart from 
the city. 

The first few chapters of the volume state the issue, present 
the economic and social background, and explain the rural attitude. 
Following these there are good chapters on the conditions of rural 
administration, state-local financial relations, the crime problem 
in the rural areas, relief and public welfare, and finally a chapter 
dealing with the problem of reconstructing local government. 

The book is carefully documented. The author shows not only 
a familiarity with the literature in the field but also an under- 
standing of the mores of county and village people. While the 
material is well organized, sometimes long quotations make the 
author’s opinions difficult to obtain. On the whole he has done 
a creditable piece of work. 

Stuart A. MacCorxkte. 

The University of Tezas. 





The Government of England. By R. K. Gooch. (New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1937. Pp. x, 326.) 


Professor Gooch is quite frank in recognizing the limitations 
of this little textbook which is “offered to American undergrad- 
uates who, in most cases, will have had some formal instruction 
in respect of the American Constitutional System.” On the basis 
of his experience as a teacher and believing that university students 
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ought to be led to emphasize “understanding” without neglecting 
“learning,” he chooses to stress “analysis and explanation, rather 
than description” and to “treat fundamental differences between 
American and English government, so far as possible, in terms of 
principle.” He admits that there is inherent in this approach 
“the risk of some appearance of superficiality.” However, “where 
American practice has not departed fundamentally from its English 
inheritance, as for example in connection with the judiciary and 
local government, the advantages of comparison appear to be some- 
what different” and he aims at a treatment more fully descriptive. 

If there is more emphasis on principle and less on fact, there is 
no radical departure from other texts with respect to organization 
of material. Of the five parts into which the text is divided, the 
first three contain seven chapters and occupy eighty-nine pages. 
Here are briefly examined the land, the population, British na- 
tionality and citizenship, suffrage in the past and today, political 
party history, programmes and organizations, and the nature, origin 
and development of the English constitution. The fourth part is 
organized in three sections containing eight chapters and deals 
with the executive, the legislature, and the judiciary of the central 
government, to which approximately half of the text is devoted. 
Both the formal and the real executive are discussed, the latter 
in turn being divided into the policy-determining agencies and 
the civil service. The structure, functions, and powers of Parlia- 
ment together with a chapter on imperial relations follow, and a 
discussion of administration of justice concludes this part. The 
fifth part covers approximately fifty pages and is given over to 
the examination of local communities and their agencies, and the 
functions, activities, and powers of local government. 

The book contains no illustrations other than a map of the 
British Isles and has few footnote references, although a biblio- 
graphical note acquaints the student with certain worth-while 
works. It appears to be well indexed. 

The author must be commended for his balanced presentation 
of the material within the limits of brevity which he has set up, 
and for his effort to arrive at a more effective combination of 
fact end principle. Although, as he points out, “it would be a 
miracle if many teachers did not discover fault to find,” teachers 
can well afford to consider this text if they are confronted with 
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the problem of introducing undergraduates to an “understanding” 
of the English System. 
Howarp A. CALKINS. 
The University of Texas. 





BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


And Tell of Time, by Laura Krey (Houghton Mifflin Company), 
is a wholly enjoyable story of life on the lower Brazos River during 
some twenty years following the Civil War. Free from mawkish- 
ness, immaturity, and exaggeration, the book unfolds a wholesome 
and veracious picture of the patriarchal society of its period, and 
is a distinctive contribution both to literature and to history. 


E. C. B. 


The Association acknowledges the receipt of Charles E. Payne’s 
Josiah Bushnell Grinnell, a volume in the Iowa Biographical Series 
published under the editorship of Benjamin F. Shambaugh. This 


work is well done. 
Os ie i 


The Association takes great pleasure in noting that the first 
volume of The Writings of Sam Houston, edited by Miss Amelia 
W. Williams and Professor Eugene C. Barker, is to be off the press 
about November 1. This first volume covers the years 1813 to 1836 
and will sell for $3.25 postpaid. The edition is limited to 500 


copies. 
R. L. B. 









































TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
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Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and _ publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty volumes of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly, which today con- 
stitutes the best single collection of historical 
material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS CO-OPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 

DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 

WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. Ten per cent 
discount to schools and libraries. 

MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 


Austin, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back volumes 
of THE QuARTERLY—except No. 2 of Vol. I, No. 3 of Vol. IT, 
and No. 3 of Vol. I1I—can be purchased and that otherwise a 
complete set is available. The first four volumes have been re- 
printed, and such numbers as are available will be sold for $1.25 
per number, either on the installment plan, or for cash on 
delivery. 

Volume IV is to be had in reprinted copies for the following 
prices : 

$5.00 per volume unbound; 


$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 
$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 
All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through Volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AusTIN, TEXAS 














